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REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE 
by George E. Taylor 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



'• rok °l the university in international intellectual communication 
Two academic institutions of the Republic of China and cicht American 

a T S'no-Am«rican Conference on Intellectual Cooper- 
wweV^l 2- Sra “'S }U \ y °;' 5 ’ W60 - Thc eposes of *l» Conference 
intellectual°commt SS ' t ^t* SC I ° an<1 pl '.° fessl0nal Problems of international 
mendS/^ ~ a ? d C ,?° peration in general t (b) to make recom- 

America° n,ng tlie mteflectual relations between Free China and 

rn3,Prn?-n!. a - gr - 0 ' V,n ^ reaiiza | io ; 1 in America that international intellectual 
cooperation is important and that universities must accept much of the 

tbTthe fc lSi T ’l sta f le . of ‘ he "' orl<I today is such that it is imperative 
that the intellectuals of the Free World make their fullest contribution to 

XraH™" 0 Tt , . ntellectl1 ?! lif V oonimon intellectual life based on cultural 
£ * 11 ,s 1 ° accK,c,lt *•“* since thc end of World War II there has 

STanv ^ nl n 2ed .-° n ^ C ‘.^ hVCCn inlelkctua| s of Europe and America 
" * 7 p ^"°. us *I me ,n bistory and tltat the same is true, though on a 
Iraser scale, of Asia. Some of the reasons are obvious. The reconstruction 

hLmK Spa 7 e< ! n ”~ prc B rams for technical assistance which 
brought the professional classes, the academicians, and the technicians of 
Europe and America into close contact. Thc Fulbright program alone has* 
created a movement of American scholars to various parts of the world and 

nnvT 8 / 1 “ I 0 !" 8 ‘° thC United Slales - Wi,h ,hc he, P and the initiative of 
private foundations, many refugee scholars from Europe and Asia have 

been resettled in the Free World, and these scholars have had the opportu- 
nity to make productive use of their talent. Conferences of intellectuals have 

L“Th?Cb„vresi fa V r T T' er '' ,e . ampiccs ot a '«* organizations 
T l ie Congress for Cultural Freedom. It is not too much to say that the 

growing communication between the intellectuals of the world today is 

laying the foundation for a common intellectual life in the Free World 

Common problems, common needs, and common undertakings have ex- 

aTZX“ntS d alf e ^ ° f ~ ^ Vala « •» 

The political pressures of the period since the war have brought about 
the growth of supranational institutions in Europe and Asia, and to some 
extent in the Americas. There has been a measurable erosion of the attri- 
butes of the nation-state as a political organization at a time when nation- 

afCaS 15 . suppose , d t0 , be o" ‘be march. Charles Malik has 
argued that if we examine the hundred most important decisions made by 

the United Nations we will find that the voting has gone not by states but 



by cultural blocs. Certainly it is clear that in the Free World there is a 
strong movement toward closer cultural relationships and a growing urge 

to find some sort of unifying political philosophy based on cultural and 
political pluralism. 

Intellectual contact and cooperation does not take place through uni- 
lateral action. To provide for a free exchange of ideas, especially among 
f liferent cultures, requires appropriate forms and occasions in a favorable 
institutional setting. In this task it is clear that the universities have a 
special responsibility to create conditions under which scholars from various 
countries can discuss their common purposes and problems. This is not to 
say that university initiative should be in competition with that of govern- 
ments or private foundations. On the contrary, the more university com- 
munities themselves are aware of their responsibilities in this field, the 
better they will be able to cooperate with the non-university agencies in a 
common task. 

2. The problem and the conference 

The nature of the problem determined the structure of the Conference. 
As intellectual cooperation presupposes a basis for intellectual communica- 
tion, it seemed wise to have each national delegation of scholars as repre- 
sentative as possible of all the branches of learning in our respective coun- 
tries. It was arbitrarily decided that each delegation should be divided into 
three equal groups of scholars representing the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences. By confronting scholars representing the 
main branches of learning with the common problems of intellectual com- 
munication, the emphasis came to rest on the traditional problem of the 
unity of knowledge, the universalization of the disciplines, and on how to 
overcome, as Professor Lasswell put it, our “bi-lateral parochialism.” 

For this reason the first three days of the Conference were devoted to 
general discussion, in plenary sessions, of the trends in the various disci- 
pl nes and to such problems as the tension between over-specialization and 
interdisciplinary synthesis and the effect of international cooperation on the 
growth of the disciplines. The last two days of the Conference were devoted 
to the discussion of concrete proposals for ways of solving the problems of 
intellectual communication and cooperation between the United States and 
the Republic of China. 

The following report follows the organization of the Conference agenda. 

It is felt that by presenting the materials in this way the intellectual contri- 
bution of the Conference will be more clearly perceived than it would be if 
the discussions were arbitrarily brought together under certain categories. 

The discussion is therefore presented in its natural sequence. In the 
report we have tried to do justice to the discussion of the first three days 
in order to make clear that the main task was to clarify the conceptual 
framework of intellectual communication and cooperation. Discussion of 
well-established programs and techniques of intellectual cooperation was 
secondary. * 



3. Main recommendations 

The Conference regarded the following as essential to intellectual com- 
munication and cooperation : 

1. Mutual agreement on objectives, on the approach, and on the concepts 
to be used in all intellectual enterprises. 

2. Active cooperation between scholars of different countries in jcint re- 
search enterprises on a disciplinary as well as a multi-disciplinary basis. 

3.. Acceptance by the university community of a full share in the respon- 
sibility for international intellectual cooperation. 

4. Establishment of some sort of organization in each country which will 
represent and be responsible to academic institutions in order to carry out 
the responsibility. With this in mind the Conference strongly supported 
(a) the establishment on Taiwan of a permanent Center for Research in the 
Social Sciences and Humanities; (b) the setting up of a Coordinating 
Committee for International Intellectual Cooperation in the United States, 
possibly under the auspices of the American Association of Universities. 

The delegates left the Conference with the feeling that representative in- 
tellectuals from both Free China and the United States were determined to 
extend and deepen the present efforts at international cooperation in the 
fields discussed and were prepared to take definite steps toward the achieve- 
ment of that goal. For this purpose the Conference set up a Continuing 
Committee drawn from the sponsoring institutions. 
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OPENING REMARKS 
by Charles E. Odegaard 

PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

Distinguished guests from Taiwan and from various states of the United 
States, I have the privilege of standing before you this afternoon as one 
president out of eight on the American side involved in arranging for this 
Conference. The American universities which are co-sponsors of this Con- 
ference range from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and following that direction 
from East to West, they are Harvard University, Princeton University, 
Cornell,. Michigan, Indiana, Chicago, University of California, and the 
University of Washington. I think it is very fitting that we should be met 
here in Seattle, which certainly is one of the gateways to the Orient in so far 
as the United States is concerned. One cannot live in the city of Seattle 
for long without realizing that the Western and Eastern worlds are in inti- 
mate contact with one another and are indeed part of the same world. But, 
of course, the other universities participating in this Conference as host in- 
stitutions are themselves very much involved in seeking out intellectual 
contacts with Asian universities, and in particular with the Chinese tradi- 
tions, and it is natural, therefore, that they should serve as co-hosts of this 
Sino-American Conference. 

In standing before you at this moment, l take a particular gratification 
because I am currently President of the International Council for Philoso- 
phy and Humanistic Studies ; and, for a dozen years at least, I have been 
involved in one way or another in various types of procedures by which we 
have been trying in many countries of the world to bring together intellec- 
tuals, men of understanding, men who are seeking wisdom and knowledge 
so that they can exchange it for the benefit of mankind. So I have a par- 
ticular reason, apart from being President of the University of Washington, 
to have an interest in the intellectual adventure which begins this afternoon. 
It is, therefore, with a very warm heart that I welcome all of you here. 

We are very pleased to have here participants from a number of other 
universities and educational institutions of the United States to meet with 
our friends from Taiwan for a discussion of intellectual relations over a 
broad range of human inquiry. I am also able to offer you words of con- 
gratulation and best wishes by virtue of a telegram which I received today 
from Taipei. It is from Dr. Mei I-chi of the Ministry of Education. The 
telegram reads: “To members of the Sino-American Conference on In- 
tellectual Cooperation : Hearty congratulations and best wishes for success 
of the Conference.” 

We will try to keep the weather pleasant and to provide you with the 
circumstances for a pleasant stay here. I know that the real reward of the 
Conference will be the discussion that will take place among the members 
and participants. 
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THE CHINESE TRADITION AND THE FUTURE 
by Hu Shih 

PRESIDENT, ACADEMIA SINICA 



On behalf of the Chinese members of the Conference, I wish to say that 
we ajfcivantto voice our warm and sincere appreciation to the University of 
Washington for its initiative and active leadership in calling and organizing 
this Sino-American Conference on Intellectual Cooperation. The inspira- 
tion originally came from George Taylor, but without the hearty support of 
President Odegaard of the University of Washington and President Chien 
bhih-hang of the National University of Taiwan, the Conference would 
have been impossible. Let us all hope that the results of our five-day Con- 
ference may not fail to justify the idealistic expectations of the founders 

and the .co-sponsors of this bold experiment in international intellectual 
cooperation. 

I deeply appreciate the great honor of being asked to make one of the 
opening speeches of this Conference. But I must say that the subject 
assigned to me is a very difficult one: “The Chinese Tradition and the 
Future. What is the Chinese Tradition? And what of its Future? Either 
one of the two questions will be a sufficient challenge to our thinking. And 
here I am asked to answer both questions in a brief ceremonial opening 
speech! I am certain of my failure. I can only hope that my failure may 
provoke the best minds of the Conference to do further and more thorough 
thinking on this important question. 



I. 

The Chinese Tradition 

j Pr0 j 0SG to v,evv Chinese tradition, not as something ready 
made and static, but as the culminating product of a long series of important 
historical changes or evolutions. This historical approach may turn out to 
be a fruitful way to achieve a better understanding of the Chinese tradition, 
of its nature, its merits and defects, all in the light of the historical changes 
that have made it what it is. 

, ^{ ie Chinese cultural tradition, it seems to me, is the end-product of these 
significant periods of historical evolution : 

(1) The Sinitic Age of antiquity, which, as archeological evidences have 
abundantly shown, had already developed in the Yin-Shang period a highly 
advanced civilization with its fully developed stone sculpture and bone 
carving, its beautiful workmanship in the bronze vessels, its well-advanced 
picto-ideographic language as shown in the many thousands of oracular 
bone inscriptions, and its extravagant state religion of ancestral worship 
which apparently included human sacrifice on a fairly big scale. Later, in 
the great Chou period, civilization continued to develop in all directions. 
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Many feudal principalities grew into great nations, and the co-existence and 
rivalry of powerful independent states tended to promote the flowering of 
the arts of war and of peace. Statecraft flourished and talents were en- 
couraged. The Book of Three Hundred Poems was becoming the common 
textbook of language education. The age of poetry was leading to the age 
of philosophy. 

(2) The Classical Age of indigenous philosophical thought, which was 
the age of Lao-tzu, Confucius and Mo Ti, and their disciples. This age left 
to posterity the great heritage of Lao-tzu’s naturalistic conception of the 
universe and his political philosophy of non-interference or laissez-faire ; 
the heritage of Confucius’ humanism, his conception of the dignity and 
worth of man, his teaching of the love of knowledge and the importance of 
intellectual honesty, and his educational philosophy that “with education, 
there will be no classes’’; and the heritage of the great religious leader Mo 
Ti, who opposed all wars and preached peace, and who defended and ele- 
vated the popular religion by preaching the Will of God which he conceived 
to be the love of all men without distinction. 

There is no doubt that the ancient civilization of China underwent a 
fundamental transformation through those centuries (600-220 B.C.) 
which constituted the Classical Age of Chinese Thought. The basic char- 
acteristics of the Chinese cultural tradition were more or less shaped and 
formed by the major philosophical teachings of the Classical Age. In 
subsequent periods, whenever China had sunk deep into irrationality, 
superstition and other-worldliness, as she actually did several times in her 
long history, it was always the humanism of Confucius, or the naturalism 
of Lao-tzu and the philosophical Taoists, or a combination of both natural- 
ism and humanism, that would rise up and try to rescue her out of her 
sluggish slumbers. 

(3) The third important historical evolution was the unification of the 
warring nations by the militaristic state of Ch’in in 221 B.C., the founding 
of the second or the Han Empire in 206 B.C., and the subsequent more 
than twenty centuries of Chinese life and experience under a huge unified 
empire, with no neighboring countries having any civilization comparable 
to the Chinese. This long and rather unique political experience of an 
isolated empire life, removed from the lively rivalry and competition of 
the independent and contending nations which had produced the Classical 
Age of Chinese thought, was another important formative factor in the 
make-up of the Chinese tradition. 

A few resulting features may be cited here, (a) China never succeeded 
in solving the problem of the unlimited power of the hereditary monarch 
in a huge unified empire, (b) A redeeming feature was the conscious 
adoption of the political theory of JVit-wci (non-interference) in the early 
decades of the Han Empire (200 B.C. -220 A.D.), thus establishing the 
political tradition of leaving much laissez-faire, freedom, and local self- 
government in the administration of an immense empire without a huge 
standing army and without benefit of a huge police force, (c) Another 
redeeming feature was the gradual development of a system of open and 
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'• 6 SeleCti ° n 0f raen for the service, thus 
urlfnrm ^f A* S " v '“ examination system in the world, (d) A 

revised 'mm 1 WOrk u ed ou ‘ in the H » Empire, and that code was 

revised 4 rom time to time throughout the later dynasties. The Chinese 

StoEltoZ"’ r S - drfeC /r in “ S failure to P«* P»I-«= pleading 
and to develop the profession of lawyers, (e) Another important feature 

the SnmnlJ? 7?I n" 8 “ ntinued « se . of ‘he dead classical language as 

’ medium^ f r- ° 6 • C1V . 1 . serv ! c , e . examinations, and as the common written 

“/ um of communication within the large unified empire. For over two 

tainetTas ZVl C '?T\ ° f and « China wL ^n” 

feral X and°prose! t0 °' ° f “* aS **“ respKtabIa ™ dia “ 

revo 4 lmi™ e m f °tW ,ra?0 ? ant historical evolution actually amounted to a 
revolution in the form of a mass conversion of the Chinese Deoole to the 

which r hSe-^ ®n dd ’"' Sm ' . The indi Senous religion of anciem China! 
tS f h Hn ? th ? conce P‘ ,on ° f ^ven in the sense of Paradise no! 
that of Hell as the place of Last Day Judgment, was easily overwhelmed 
^d conquered by ,he great religion of the Buddha with all its rich imagoy 

.c!vr m rh- rltua ! sn, \ and ,ts bold cosm °l°gy and metaphysics. Buddhism 

Hell Z?2lZu' y I" 6 aradi ? e ’ but tens of Paradises; not only one 
Hell, but many hells, each varying in severity and horror from the others 

the id°™ ?t’ P ldea ° f . retribution . of g°°<J and evil, was soon replaced by 

through 111 ™T” g T ° f i h t e S0Ul and the iron law of Karma which runs 
inrelf nf jfc ll’ Pr -Ti ’ a ", d fuh,re existences - The ideas of the world as 

mtS mit t and . empty ’ of sex as uncIe an, of the family as an 

impediment to spintual attainment, of celibacy and mendicancv as neces- 
sary to the Buddhist life, of alms-giving as a supreme form of merit of 

°! a " dt .° al1 sentient beings, „f vegetarianism, of the mosTsIvere 
fonns of asceticism, of words and spells as having miraculous power - these 

and . many °l her * emS ° f un ' Cbinese «"■* a " d Practices JSSd from 
India by land and by sea into China and were soon accepted and made into 
parts of the cultural life of the Chinese people. 

It was a real revolution. The Confucianist Book of Filial Piety for in- 
stance, had taught that the human body is inherited from the parents and 

saidlha* 1 life ^ V deg ? ded ‘ And andeat Chinese th!Ss ted 

said tha 4 life is of the highest value. Now Buddhism taught that life is an 

illusion and that to live is pain. Such doctrines led to practices which were 

defimtely opposed to the Chinese tradition. It soon became a form of 

fi3r! f ° r a B V < ? dhl f . monk t0 burn his own th umb, or his own finger or 

And ^mpr Ven hlS Wh ° f arm, , aS a sacrifice t0 one the Buddhist ddties! 
And sometimes, a monk would publicly announce the date of his self- 

fn lte own tend 0 " ‘d 3 * day \ wouId his °wn faggot pyre with a torch 
P-hhL. , , , ’ a " d wou d ?° on mum bling the sacred names of the 
BmJdhas until he was completely overpowered by the flames. ' 

periXorSS fanatte^’ ^ gdng ^ in ° ne of her « 
(5) The next important historical evolution may be described as a 
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series of China’s revolts against Buddhism. One of these revolts took the 
form of the founding and the spread of the medieval religion of Taoism. 

eigious Taoism was originally a consolidated form of the native beliefs 
and practices, freshly inspired by a nationalistic desire to supersede and 
kill the foreign religion of Buddhism by imitating every feature of it. 
The Taoists accepted the heavens and hells from Buddhism, gave them 
Uunese names, and invented Chinese gods to preside over them f A Taoist 
canon was consciously forged after the model of the Buddhist sutras. Many 
Buddhist ideas such as the transmigration of the soul and the causal 
chain running through past and future lives, were bodily appropriated as 
their own Orders of priests and priestesses were established after the 
ashion of the Buddhist Brotherhoods of monks and nuns. In short, 

I aoism was a nationalistic movement to boycott Buddhism by manufac- 
turingan jmitation product to take over its market. Its real motive was to 
kill this invading religion, and it was well known that Taoist influence 

played an important part in all the governmental persecutions of Buddhism 
notably in those of 446 and 845. 

Other Chinese revolts against Buddhism took place within Buddhism 
itself. A common feature in all such revolts was the discarding of what the 
Chinese people could not swallow and digest in Buddhism. As early as the 
ourth century A.D. Chinese Buddhists had begun to realize that the 
essence of Buddhism lies in Meditation and Insight, both of which are com- 

h rZf^cf TT u- ^ in * Tapanese Pronunciation), which means 

meditation but which also relies on philosophical insight. From A.D. 400 

f«, i rS?“ ,eSe schools of Buddhism (such as the Lanka School 
founded by Bodhidharma and the T’ien-t’ai School) were mostly schools of 
Cn an (Zen). 

What came to be known as the “Southern School” of Ch’an (Zen) 

which after the eighth century has come to monopolize the name Ch’an 
r*7n rUi ^ Se ^ f ~ went farther and declared, as did the monk Shen-hui 
in I V • °! f C °f d,ng to m y researches, was the real founder of this 
school), that insight alone was enough, and meditation could be discarded. 

The entire movement of the so-called “Southern School” was founded on 
a series of successful lies and forgeries. Its story of Bodhidharma was a 
he, its story of the 28 Indian patriarchs was a forgery; its story of the 
apostolic succession through the transmission of an apostolic robe was a 
fraud; its life-story of the “Sixth (Chinese) Patriarch” was largely pure 
fiction. But the greatest of all its fabrications was the story of the origin of 
Chan (Zen), which runs as follows: The Buddha was preaching on the 
Mount of the Holy Vulture. He simply lifted a flower before the assembly 
and said nothing. Nobody understood him. But the wise Mahakasyapa 
understood him and smiled a smile at the Master. That was supposed to 
be the origin and the beginning of Zen ! * ^ 11 

The historical significance of this Zen movement lies in the war cry that 
It relies on no words, spoken or written, but points direct .to the heart” 

It has no use for the voluminous and never-ending scriptures, which, by the 
eighth century, must have amounted to 50 million words in preserved 
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Chinese translations (not counting the tens of millions of words in the 
Chinese commentaries). What a wonderful revolution! Blessed be those 
wonderful liars and forgers whose ingenious lies and forgeries could achieve 
a revolution that discarded a sacred canon in 50 million words! 

(6) The next great historical evolution in the Chinese tradition may he 
described as The Age of Chinese Renaissance,” or ‘‘The Age of Chinese 
Renaissances. For there was more than one renaissance or rebirth. 

hirst, there was the Renaissance in Chinese literature which began in 
earnes in t le eig t and ninth centuries, and which has been continued to 

fi? W ” T S ‘ The grCat poets of the T ang Dynasty — Li Po and Tu Fu 
m the eighth century, and Po Chii-i in the ninth-opened up a new age of 

Chinese poetry. Han Yu (d. 824) succeeded in revitalizing the ‘‘classical 

prose (ku-wen) and made it a useful and fairly effective tool for prose 
literature for the next 800 years. 1 

It was the Zen monks of the eighth and ninth centuries who first made 
use of the living spoken tongue in their recorded discourses and discussions, 
this use of living prose was continued by the great Zen masters of the 
eleventh century and was taken up by the Neo-Confucianist philosophers 

of the twelfth century, whose conversations were often recorded as they 
were actually spoken. y 

The common man and woman always sang their songs and told their 

url '?u i °? y anguage the y knew » namely, their own spoken tongue. 
With the development of the art of block-printing in the ninth century and 

W, H m °^ bl ? type ,n the ele l venth century, it became possible to 
ve the popular or vulgar tales, stories, dramas, and songs printed for a 
wi er audience. Some of the popular tales and great novels of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries became best sellers for centuries. These novels and 
ales became the standardizes of the written form of the living spoken 
tongue. They have been the teachers and the popularizes of the vulgar 
tongue, the pat hua. Without those great tales and novels it would have 
been impossible for the modern movement for a literary renaissance to 
succeed in the brief space of a few years. 

Second there was the Renaissance in Chinese philosophy which attained 
its maturity in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and which gave rise to the 
various schools and movements of Neo-Confucianism. Neo-Con fuci; .ism 
was a conscious movement for the revival of the pre-Buddhist culture of 

ami Tnnkm C Tt na to . take . t,Te P lace of the medieval religions of Buddhism 
and Taoism Its main object was to restore and re-interpret the moral and 

political philosophy of Confucius and Mencius as a substitute for the self- 
ish, anti-social and other-worldly philosophy of the Buddhist religion. 
Some Zen monk hau remarked that the teachings of the school of Confucius 
were too simple and insipid to attract the best minds. The task of the Neo- 
Confuciamsts, therefore, was to make the secular thought of a pre-Buddhist 
China as interesting and attractive as Buddhism or Zen. And those Chinese 
philosophers did succeed in working out a secular and rational philosophy 

:L N r^i fl Tf n,Sm , r h a C ? Sm ° ,0gy ' a theor * or theories, of the nature 
and inethod of knowledge, and a moral and political philosophy. 
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Various schools grew up largely because of the different viewpoints 
about the nature and method of knowledge. All that made matters more 
interesting and exciting. In the course of time, the schools of Neo-Confu- 
cian philosophy were able to attract to themselves the best minds of the 
nation, which no longer flocked to the Zen Masters in the Buddhist mon- 
asteries. And, when the best minds ceased to be interested in Buddhism, 
that once great religion gradually faded into nonentity and died an almost 
unmourned death. 

And third, there was the third phase of the Chinese Renaissance which 
can be characterized as “The Revival of Learning” under the impetus of a 
scientific method — the method of “evidential investigation.” 

“No belief without evidence” (wu cheng tse pu hsin) is a well-known 
quotation from an early post-Confucian work. And Confucius himself em- 
phatically said : To say that you know a thing when you know it, and to 

say that you do not know when you do not know it : that is knowledge.” 
But such injunctions on veracity and evidence seemed to have been easily 
swept away by the powerful tides of religious fanaticism and pious credulity 
which overwhelmed medieval China. The method and habit of thinking in 
terms of evidences, which barely survived in the wisest judges of the law 
courts, were fortunately kept up in some of the best schools of classical 
scholarship. With the spread of the printed book, it became easy for the 
Chinese scholar to compare references, collate texts, and collect and evalu- 
ate evidences. Within the first two or three centuries of book-printing, the 
spirit and method of evidential thinking and evidential investigation could 
aheady be discerned in the founding of Chinese archeology, in the writing 
of a great history on the basis of carefully compared and evaluated sources 
and evidences, and in the rise of a new classical scholarship which was 
courageous enough to apply that spirit and methodology to the examination 
of a few of the sacred books of the Confucianist Canon. One of the found- 
ers of this new classical scholarship was Chu Hsi (1130-1200), the greatest 
of the Neo-Confucian philosophers. 

The method of evidential investigation (k’ao-cheng or k’ao-chii) was 
consciously developed in the seventeenth century, when one scholar would 
cite 160 evidences to establish the ancient pronunciation of a single word, 
and another would devote decades of his life to collecting evidences to 
prove that almost half of a major classic of the Confucian Canon was a 
fairly late forgery. The method proved to be so efficacious and fruitful that 
it became the intellectual fashion of the scholars of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The whole era of 300 years (1600-1900) has often 
been labeled the age of evidential investigation. 



II. 

The Great Confrontation and the Future 

The above historical account brings the Chinese traditional culture to the 
eve of the last period of historical change— the era of confrontation and 
conflict of the Chinese and Western civilizations. The West’s first contacts 
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with China and the Chinese civilization had already begun in the sixteenth 
century. But ti>e era of real confrontation and conflict did not begin until 
the nineteenth century. In this one century and a half, the Chinese tradi- 
tion has undergone a real test of strength, indeed, the most severe test of 
strength and survival in her entire cultural history. 

From our historical sketch, we have seen that the indigenous civilization 
of ancient China, having been richly nourished and properly inoculated by 
the Classical Age, was sufficiently competent to meet the cultural crisis 
brought about by the invading religion of Buddhism. Because of the ex- 
treme simplicity of the native religion, however, the Chinese people were for 
a time overwhelmed and conquered by the highly complicated and attract- 
ive religion of Buddhism. And, for nearly a thousand years, China accepted 
almost everything that came from India, and her cultural life in general 

ecame Indianized. But China soon came to her senses and began to 
rebel against Buddhism. Buddhism was persecuted, boycotted, and serious 
attempts were made to domesticate it. And, with the rise of Ch’an (Zen) 
Buddhism, an internal revolution was achieved by openly discarding the 
tmtire canon of Buddhist scripture of over 50 million words. So, in the end, 
China was able to achieve her own cultural survival and rebirth by a series 
of literary, philosophical and intellectual renaissances. So, although she 
was never able entirely to free herself from the 2,000 years of Buddhist 
Conversion and Indianization, China did succeed in working out her own 

cultural problems and continuing to build up a secular and essentiallv 
Chinese culture. 

As early as the last years of the sixteenth century and the early decades 
of the seventeenth, a strange but highly advanced culture was knocking on 
the gates of the Chinese Empire. The first Jesuit missionaries to China 
were carefully selected and prepared for the first introduction of the Euro- 
pean civilization and the Christian religion to the most civilized nation of 
the age outside of Europe. The first encounters were friendly and success- 
ful. In the course of time, those great missionaries were able to offer to the 
best minds of China, not only the best and latest achievements of European 
mathematical and astronomical science, but also the Christian religion as 
best exemplified in the saintly lives of those men. 

The period of forceful confrontation and conflict between China and the 
West began about one hundred and fifty years ago. To this learned assem- 
bly, pre-eminently learned in modern history, I need not retell the story of 
China s tragic humiliations resulting from her ignorance, arrogance, and 
self-complacency. Nor do I need to recount the long tale of China’s numer- 
ous failures in her clumsy and always too late efforts to bring about reforms 
in the various aspects of her national life. Nor do I have to tell the more 
recent story of China’s serious endeavors, especially in the republican 
period, to critically study her own civilization and to propose reforms in 
the more basic aspects of her cultural tradition such as the language, liter- 
ature, thought, and education. You and I have all been eye witnesses of 
such recent efforts and events, and most of the senior members of the Chi- 
nese delegation have been participants in those activities. 
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My task today is to call your attention to a few considerations directly or 
indirectly connected to our question as to the future of the Chinese tradi- 
lon. Before we can speculate about its future, should we not first take an 
f en J 2? th ^ ; pr ff“ S ° f that trarlition after ISO years of confronta- 

much nf h ^ he r^ eSt * , Sh ?. U d T not first make a general estimate of how 
tb *9 h,nese tr adition has been definitely destroyed or dropped as 

h*Q W °5 t j 1! ?, c t 0ntact w,tb the West > how much of the Western culture 

r s S stnTTef? e o fi f n : ei Vn c - cepted b V he f h l? ese peop]e; and ’ ]ast] y > how much 

IS still left of the Chinese tradition? How much of the Chinese tradition 
has survived the great confrontation? 

Many years ago, I said publicly that China had made truly earnest efforts 
to rid herself of many of the worst features of her cultural tradition: “In 

t tl!rf,,rT-- SI !? t2 ° f a few /Meades, the Chinese people have abolished bodily 
torture in the courts, which must have been in practice for thousands of 

years ; they have abolished foot-binding, which has existed over a thousand 
yeais; they have abolished the so-called ‘eight-legged’ balanced prose com- 

been required in all stages of civil service examinations 

t rf th T f,Ve h !" 'i rcd years- • • •” And we must remember that 
the Chinese people were the first non-European people to abolish the insti- 
tution of hereditary monarchy which must have existed in China for more 
than five thousand years. The mere fact that “even the emperor must go” 

"he peoplT ^ tremend ° US Philological effect upon the vast majority of 

These and hundreds of other items of quick collapse or slow disintegra- 
comsi^r bee " t lC " atUra Casualties of this P eriod of cultural impact and 

tear f . needs be * hed on these cultural casualties. Their abolition or 
disintegration should be considered as a part of China's emancipation from 

Chwfnfv i\T- ° d En<1 i , S 1 ° lated c,v,1,zat,on * For thousands of years, 
Chinese political thinkers could not solve the problem of how to check the 

unlimited power of the hereditary monarch in a huge unified empire. But 

a few decades of contact with the democratic countries of the West were 

enough to give the solution : “Get rid of the monarch and abolish the 

lereditary monarchy altogether.” The same is true of many of the other 

f a {i U ?f ry aboht,ons * A, 6 ht . centuries of Neo-Confucianist philosophy had 
failed to voice a protest against the inhumanity and barbarity of foot-bind- 
ing, ut a few missionaries with a fresh point of view were enough to 

folder 116 m ° ra SenSG ° f thC Chinese P eo P ,e > and abolish foot-binding 

How much has China voluntarily accepted or adopted from the Western 
civilization. The inventory list will never be complete. For there must 
have been literally many thousands of items which have been voluntarily 
accepted by the Chinese people either because they never had them or their 
counterparts before, or because they were superior or more useful than their 
Chinese counterparts. Quinine, corn, peanuts, tobacco, the lenses for eye- 
glasses, and thousands of other things were accepted because the Chinese 
never had such things before and they wanted to have them. The mechani- 
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cal clock was early accepted and in no time completely replaced the Chinese 
water-clock. That is the best example of one superior gadget replacing its 
inferior counterpart. From the mechanical clock to the airplane and the 
, thousands of products of the scientific and technological civilization 
of the West can be listed in our inventory. In the intellectual and artistic 
world, the inventory list will have to begin with Euclid and end with our 
contemporary scientists, musicians, and movie stars. The list will be endless. 

Now the question : After all the discardings and erosions from the old 
civilization, and after the many thousands of voluntary adoptions from the 
modern Western civilization, how much is left of the Chinese tradition? 

More than a quarter of a century ago, in 1933, I was speaking on the 
different types of cultural response in Japan and China. I pointed out that 
the modernization m Japan might be called the type of “centralized con- 
trol, while China, because of the absence of a ruling class, was becoming 
modernized through a different kind of cultural response which might be 
described as cultural change through long exposure and slow permeation.” 

1 went on to say : 

In this way practically all of our ideas and beliefs and institutions have been freely 
S i C °T C T def t,,C S, . 0W contact, contagion, and influence of the Wester!! 
nnr r iv i a 'i ,d Undcrg0 sometimes gradual modifications and sometimes fairly rapid 
*".1" changes. . . . We have not concealed anything, nor have we dogmatically 
withheld anything from this contact and change . ... dogmatically 

Years later, I again spoke more or less in the same vein : 

J'i, . C . h ! na . has come as a result of gradual diffusion and permea- 

nt nL ,d 2n * ““bating from a few individuals, gradually winning a follow- 
rntvfnr d ,i fi f X ‘? cll,cv,,, . g s, e nif icant changes when a sufficient number of people is 
convinced of their superior convenience or efficacy. From the footwear to the liter- 
ary revolution, from the lipstick to the overthrow of the monarchy, all has been 

nrotectefT from Vi** br ° ad scnsc 1 ‘ rcas0 "cd.’ Nothing in China is tw sacred to be 
protected from this exposure and contact; and no man, nor any class, was powerful 

theffiiadhig?uhL a c ny mSt tUti °" fr ° m thc co,,tagious a,ld disintegrating infTcnce of 



What I was saying in those bygone days amounts to this : I had consid- 
ered the numerous slow but voluntary changes as constituting a rather 
democratic and rather likable type of cultural change through long exposure 
and voluntary acceptance. I meant to imply that neither the voluntary dis- 
cardings, nor the numerous acceptances, would tend to destroy the eharac- 
ter and worth of the recipient civilization. On the contrary, the discarding 
of the undesirable elements should have the effect of a great liberation 4 and 
the new cultural elements accepted should only, enrich and vitalize the older 
culture. I was never afraid that the recipient Chinese civilization might 
disintegrate and disappear after so much is thrown away and so much is 
taken m, I actually said : 



Tl?i» W L y rJK tly f W unnds j aka,), y* the Chinese Renaissance is becoming a reality. 

m Lou^vill rll liy.? 1 «°°r S ™T?!°- U * ]y ? c ‘r i(lcntal - But scratch its surface 
anti you will find that thc stuff of which it is made is essentially the Chinese bedrock 

which much weathering and corrosion only made stand out more clearly— thc hjt- 
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rrntl St i{ M ?d ^ ation ^ tic China resurrected by the touch of the scientific and demo- 
cratic civilization of the new world. 

This I said in 1933. Was I over-optimistic then? Have I been disproved 
by the events of the intervening decades ? 

And what of the future? What has become of the “Chinese bedrock— 
he humamsttc and rationalistic China”? And what will become of it now 
that the whole of the Chinese mainland has been under the totalitarian con- 
trol of the Chinese Communists for the last eleven years? And will “the 
humanistic and rationalistic China” be strong enough to survive the long 
years of Iron Curtain” rule which permits no contact with, no contagion 

° f l and certainly no long exposure” to the poisonous influence of the Free 
World? 

Prediction of the future is always hazardous. I have in recent years read 
over four million words of “purge literature” published in Communist 
China Every piece of “purge literature” tells us what the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and Government are afraid of and what they are anxious to 
uproot and destroy. Judging from this vast amount of “purge literature,” 
I believe I am justified, to conclude that the men now in control of the 
Ounese mainland are still afraid of the spirit of freedom, the spirit of in- 
dependent thinking, the courage to doubt, and the spirit and method of 
evidential thinking and evidential investigation. The writer Hu Feng was 
condemned because he and his followers had shown the spirit of freedom 
and of independent thinking and had dared to oppose Party control of 
literature and the arts. My friend and former colleague Liang Shu-mim? 

a P ^ rg f d J’t? 111 ! 6 he had exemplified the dangerous spirit of doubt. 

And the ghost of Hu Shih” has deserved three million words of condem- 
nation because Hu Shih had been largely responsible for the popularization 
of the traditional classical scholar’s spirit and method of evidential investi- 
gation, and because Hu Shih had the unpardonable audacity to describe 
that spirit and method as the essence of the method of science! 
t J ud & ,n £ fr om these purge documents, I am inclined to believe that what 
I had gionfied as “the humanistic and rationalistic China” still survives on 
the Chinese mainland, and that the same spirit of courageous doubt and 
independent thinking and questioning which played important roles in the 
Chinese revolts against the great* medieval religions and in their final over- 
throw may yet live long and spread even under the most impossible condi- 

t, r°"!t° f ? ta ,ta . nan contro1 and su PP r essu>n. In short, I believe the tradition 
°* the t humanistic an d rationalistic China” has not been destroyed and in 
all probability cannot be destroyed. 
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PHILOSOPHY, UNDERSTANDING, AND CQOPERATION 
by Charles A. Moore 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

I am going to say very little that is new to you — how could I possibly say 
anything really important after that inspiring address we have just heard 
from Dr. Hu — but I want to discuss the significance of philosophy as re- 
lated to understanding and cooperation, and to acquaint you with a success- 
ful attempt at intellectual cooperation which accomplished much in produc- 
ing understanding and cooperation among representatives of the major 
cultures and traditions of Asia and the West. 

I. 

My thesis is that significant cooperation is possible only on the basis of 
mutual philosophical understanding, and on such philosophical understand- 
ing only if it reveals philosophical compatibility, or even real friendship, in 
terms of fundamental ideas and ideals. 

How can we achieve genuine understanding? There are many roads to 
understanding, and I want to emphasize the point that all of these roads are 
valuable and necessary insofar as they help us to understand the fundamen- 
tal beliefs and attitudes of the people involved. Three main roads to under- 
standing are widely recognized : the sociological, that is, an observation of 
and knowledge about the ways a given people act in their daily living; the 
religious, by which the hope is to understand each other in terms of basic 
common denominators ; and the philosophical. 

The sociological approach concerns itself primarily with what people do 
without being sufficiently concerned about the basic ideas and motives that 
underlie action. There is also the almost inevitable provincial prejudice 
which makes it difficult to understand another culture in practice. And 
there is the possibility that the sociologist may be tempted to pay undue 
attention to exceptional practices and thus misunderstand, rather than un- 
derstand, the culture in question. 

The religious approach is unsatisfactory because, except for a few high- 
minded religious leaders and scholars, the religious attitude is so closely 
related to emotion, prejudice, and authority, and is so involved in the un- 
intelligibility of the unique factors of other religions that understanding in 
any significant sense is extremely unlikely. 

The philosophical approach — if that is the proper term ; in fact, the name 
is not important — to understanding holds the greatest promise of success. 
This is true primarily because the philosophy of a people consists of its 
basic beliefs, its fundamental ideas and ideals, and why it believes as it does. 
It would seem, then, that the philosophical approach, which deliberately 
attempts to get at the basic “mind” of the people, can best reach under- 
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s anding. We, as educators, must believe that a man is what he thinks, even 

“ ° f ?•? act, ° ns . do , not seem t0 confirm this. Thus, a knowledge of 

slM^r-^IiT Phy -? VOlVe J ,S thc , ° nly sufficlent source of real under- 
• d f° ,n , may be noted that this is especially true in the case 

nLw^ S,an J1°r P ® S b< i cause of the unusually close relationship between 
philosophy and life in all of the major Asian traditions. 

Now Wit hi w i . • 



- - - " ucuuiiuns. 

ow within the field of philosophy, precisely how can we go about 
philosophical understanding? There are two major procedures. 
-What long-established nattern consists in 



““-“ouuuuiigr mere are two major procedures. 
t] ™ bat long-established pattern consists in determining and citing 

he over-all basic ideas, ideals, methods, and attitudes of a given peopl? 

S? Aifi aPP i y, ? g u t leS r ?, oncepts t0 explain Poetical situations and activi- 
ty .* Although I have followed this procedure for a very long time, I feel 

i!* nVvt’f °? en t0 •fr 0US 1 qUestion 0,1 severaI counts : Precise categorization 
is next to impossible and over-simplification almost inevitable; every C uK 

ture is subject to significant change in the course of history, thus making 
nex to impossible to make any precise formulation of what the “mind” 
f the people is. It must be said, however, that for all practical purposes if 
one conscientiously avoids the danger of over-simplification, this Sod 
hcis real merit and probably some validity. 

TTn^H?r P -T’ 1 ! 0Wever ’ jf not ; be onl y factor in determining human action. 

, or/unaiely, force, or fear of force, can temporarily destroy a philosophy 
and violate basic convictions, as for example in China at the present tine 
However, this realistic but deadly fact surely cannot make 
conviction that the mind of man and his fundamental ideas ami ideals will 
survive. This was expressed by Dr. Hu a few moments ago when he sai 
he was convinced that the “Chinese bedrock” would eventually win out 

II. 

The other approach is the one which was used at the Third East- West 

This°Conferen ^ 0, ^ ereace ’ * the University of Hawaii last summer! 

Conference, to which I referred earlier, produced a remarkable degree 

imrwlr andersta ” d,n £ b y working its way through and out of gross mis- 
understandings by the process .of open-minded intellectual cooperation. 

In this approach there is a direct frontal attack on the areas of greatest 

?' r 0f ,f e ? tcst . <Hfferences ; of even apparent conflicts of ideas 
and ideals— specifically in the areas of social thought and action. The 
process involves an attempt to get at the underlying concepts and values 
which are being expressed or sought in the actions in question and which 
explain what these actions mean to the people and why they act as they do 
—and this constitutes understanding. y 

• i 1 ] app, y ,n £ this method of approach the conference examined the follow- 
ing four areas : (1) Science, Reason, Intellectualism ; (2) Religion, Spiritu- 

p 1 5 r, . and spiritual Values ; (3) Ethics and Social Practices : and (4) Legal 
Political, and Economic Philosophy. K ' S ’ 

1. Science , Reason, Intellectualism 

The usual interpretation of the relationship between East and West in 



this particular area consists fundamentally in setting up an opposition be- 
tween what has been called the “intuitive’' East and the sci^tific, or ration- 
alistic, West. Emphasis is frequently placed upon an Oriental tendency 
toward compromise, mediation, and an attitude of moderation or the middle 
path. All this, it is said, is completely different from the Western attitude 
w iic i depends completely and absolutely upon science, reason, and logic 
where compromise and mediation have no place and are wrong. 

In answer to this, several facts may be pointed out which indicate the 
talsity and over-simplification of the interpretation presented. For one 
thing science, and the scientific spirit, is not alien to Asia. True, science in 
Asia has not developed along the same lines as in the West, nor is it inter- 
ested primarily in knowledge about external Nature. However, science in 
India constitutes an extremely important part of the background of the 
, Indian tradition, where it was applied primarily in the fields of psychology, 
religion, architecture, medicine, and biology, along with significant achieve- 
ments and discoveries in mathematics. As explained by Dr. Hu, the scien- 
tific method has always been an intrinsic part of the Chinese tradition. 
Here, again, the scientific attitude was applied to areas other than external 
Nature, such as textual criticism, phonology, history, etc. Tosq>h Need- 
ham s seven-volume work on science in Chinese civilization would seem to 
be fairly good evidence for the presence and significance of science and 
scientific thinking in almost every aspect of Chinese thought and civiliza- 
tion. With reference to Asia as a whole, it was also pointed out that reason 
is used almost universally in philosophy, and that intuition as a basic means 
of knowledge is accepted only as the ultimate method of obtaining signifi- 
cant knowledge about the Spiritual “within" or the Absolute “above " 

On the side of the West, it was noted thac the West is not 100 per cent 
scientific or rationalistic. True, Greek science and modern science are in- 
trinsic parts of the Western mind, but so also is Judaism, Christianity, and 
all of the many idealisms— and even the irrationalisms — that have developed 
in the Western tradition without subservience to purely scientific proce- 
dure. Strict adherence to rationalism or intellectualism in the sense implied 
is seldom found I even within philosophy, where reasonableness rather than 
rigid intellectMahsni or scientific procedure seems to be the requirement of 
sound thinking. There is also the point that a considerable number of 
thinkers in the Western tradition in philosophy, in science, and in other 
areas of creative thought and action, have used and recognized the signifi- 
cance of intuition. In other words, neither the East nor the West is ade- 
quately explained in the usual interpretation, and consequentlv the alleged 
conflict between the East and the West seems to be unsound. ' 

2. Religion , Spirituality , Spiritual Values 

In the usual interpretation, the West is characterized by religion and 
spirituality which involve a personal god, the immortality of the soul, the 
requirement of almost human values in the case of God, and the creation 
°. .he world by a personal god. This is sharply contrasted with religion 
and spirituality in India, which is said to be an absolutism and in which 
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the ultimate reality is one, without any quality, and the individual is ulti- 
matdy insignificant and unreal and will either be absorbed in an Absolute 
(in Hinduism) or “annihilated” (in Buddhism). This general picture, in 
some Western interpretations, characterizes the East as a whole. To con- 
tinue, the usual interpretation is that there is no religion and no significant 
spirituality in China, and Shinto, the indigenous religion of Tapan, is 
either a religion of superstition or merely a political tool. Another aspect 
ot.the usual interpretation — this coming primarily from Asia — is the 
spirituality of the East as opposed to the materialism of the West. 

The facts in the case are many and complex* and cannot be presented 
ere in full. Suffice it to say that there are vast differences in specific for- 
mulations of religion and of spiritual points of view in Asia and in the 
West, but that there is deep concern for the spiritual in both East and 
West. Concepts of what constitutes the essence of spirituality are very 
ifferent indeed in detail; but concern for the spiritual as that which lifts 
man above the physical, the self, etc., and usually as that which is the 
ultimate reality, is universal among the major traditions considered. 

1 wo points of extreme importance have to do with the Indian attitudes 
on spirituality ; (1) the very great majority of Indians, and of Indian 
philosophica 1 and rehgious. systems, follow theism rather than absolutism ; 
at !. i ) they believe in ultimate pluralism rather than the absolute monism 
which is so often said to be essential to all Indian religion. 

All the traditions under consideration also respect and consider as the 
ighest of human values the traditional spiritual values, the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, although here, too, emphases differ. 

. The primal tendency to ignore or reject the spirituality of the West 
is also found to be unsound because of the many-sided spiritual life and 
thought of Western civilization— in its Judeo-Christian religious tradition, 
in the spiritual nature of reason as understood by the West, in its search 

for truth and justice, and in its spiritual idealistic philosophies from 
Jrlato on. 1 

In sum, the area of spirituality— though not of religion— provides a 
basic common principle, a bridge of understanding, not a chasm of opposi- 
tion, despite seemingly conflicting, and often misinterpreted, forms and 
practices and technical doctrines. 

3. Ethics and Social Practices 

a. In the field of ethics, omitting social practices for the moment, the 
usua 1 interpretation is that the East and the West stand at opposite poles, 
in India, it is said, ethics is insignificant, being transcended in the ultimate 
reality and in the ultimate goal of man; there are no universally and 
rigidly applicable principles of ethics. In Asia, it is said, because of the 
priority of the family system and because of the tendency to compromise 

and mediate, ethical problems become completely flexible and tend to lose 
significance. 

The facts in the case are quite different, although no one can deny the 
ultimate transcendence of ethics in the absolutist form of Indian philosophy 
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or the significance of the family system and of personal human values as 
distinct from rigid, almost mechanical, ethical principles in the several 
areas of Asia. There are many different bases of ethics in Asia, as in the 
West, but moral integrity and a life of moral practice are basic and de- 
manded in all of the cultural traditions being considered. In much of 
Asian philosophy, moral purity is a prerequisite for the very study of 
philosophy, for the search for truth, and for salvation. Even in the most 
extreme of Oriental systems— within the complex of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism-ethics is mandatory in all aspects of life. 

Looking now to the West, there is no theory of ethics which charac- 
terizes the West. The scientific, rationalistic, universal, and rigid system 
of ethical judgment is not practically applicable nor ts it accepted theory 
of ethics even in philosophy. The “Formalism” of this legalistic type of 
ethics has long been rejected for teleological liberalism. Also, ethical prob- 
lems are flexible in the West, as they are at times in the East. Considera- 
tion of the human element in ethical judgments is as universal in the West 
as in the East. 

Without any elaboration it should also be noted that all of the major 
traditions of Asia agree with the West in terms of specific moral virtues 
which are considered important ; although Japan’s emphasis upon duty 
and loyalty would seem to be to the contrary were it not for the fact that 
in their extreme forms they are not characteristic of the Japanese tradition, 
where Buddhism has played such an important 1 part. -Truthfulness, hon- 
esty, non-injury or non-killing, the avoidance of lust, and non-attachment 
to wordly or material things are characteristic of both East and West. 

. k I* 1 the area of social practices generally, the usual interpretation con- 
sists of sets of different and mutually objectionable practices and institu- 
tions which, on the surface, are not only unintelligible to outsiders, but 
also basic causes of misunderstanding and even opposition. For example, 
how can any outsider really understand India with its caste system, its 
untouchables, its abject poverty, ignorance, and disease? What are other 
people to think about Americans — how understand them — with their 
seemingly all-inclusive materialism, their mania for pleasure and for 
gadgets, their degrading movies, their Negro problem ? 

Left alone, these facts certainly constitute a basis for misunderstanding, 
but when these social practices are subjected to what might be called 
philosophical examination and explanation, the greater part of the basis 
for misunderstanding and opposition is destroyed. We learn, for example, 
that in understanding and evaluating we must compare our ideals with 
their ideals and our practices with their practices, not our ideals with their 
practices. We learn the necessity of accepting their customs and practices 
as good in their eyes and for reasons which they accept, or as bad but as 
yet unchanged, or as unavoidable because of circumstances beyond their 
control, or as not really so bad as others might think in the light of their 
meager knowledge. Both Indians and Americans would reject the de- 
scriptions given of their countries by contending that this is not the real 
India nor the real America. The tragedy in all such situations is that out- 
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siders not understanding the values and reasons involved, often interpret 

these deviations from ideals as constituting or reflecting the basic philoso- 
pny of the people. 1 

In line with this tendency one often hears the word “underdeveloped”, or 
even backward , as descriptive of entire civilizations, just as the people 
so castigated interpret the American mind as materialistic because of 
practices which no American would accept as the true American way 

Disregarding for the moment the obviously objectionable features of the 
varying cultures involved, it may be interesting to note that the family 
system, even in its extreme forms, and filial piety -often cited as a basis 
of opposition criticism, .and unintelligibility-are also well recognized 
bulwarks of Western civilization. 

4. Legal, Political, and Economic Thought 

a. In the legal area, the usual interpretation is similar to that in science 

h* d w et i 11CS ‘ In „ CfteCt ’ th,S view is that ’ since the Western world is 
based fundamentally, even perhaps exclusively, upon science, reason, and 

attiS YwV appr< ? a f *° a11 matters of importance, the Western 
attjtuG. (which originated fundamentally with the Roman Stoics, who 

based their views upon Greek science) is one of rigorousness and univer- 
sality resulting m strict laws which apply to all men alike, without any 
tendency to compromise or deviate in any way because of personal reasons, 
n other words, strict rule by law as opposed to rule by man. Flexibility 
is clearly out of the question. Instead, all men are equal before the law 
W ' C 1 ,S .° e» f ° rced rigorously in all cases. This interpretation sets the 
h , ^. ainS . ] e ^ ast * ^ or tbe East, the general impression seems to 
be that law is fundamentally subordinate to family, that there is rule bv 
man rather than rule by law, that flexibility is the norm rather than the 
exception, and that compromise, mediation, and non-dependence upon law 
are^the essential principles in the legal outlook and practice throughout 

The fact seems to be. however, that this interpretation is at most a half 
truth ana is guilty of substantial oversimplification on both sides and an 
exaggeration of tendencies or emphases rather than strictly accurate de- 
scription. The implication that there is no substantial, rigorous law with 
universal application in Asia is decidedly unsound with reference to both 

wpU a "f . C f 1 . lina; f ° r , m both countries there are strict legal systems as 
well as strictly applied common law or custom, all of which apply rigor- 

Un /. versal ! y ‘ 9 hina s penaI code, or codes, over the centuries 
must be mentioned in this connection, because no leniency or family con- 
sideration is involved here— the law is the law, except where, as in all cul- 
tures, deviations take place. True, there is mediation and there is com- 
promise and tnere is an effort to avoid legal entanglements. But all of 
these practices are characteristic of both East and West, although in China 
and India it is more openly admitted that human values sometimes must 
take priority over strictly abstract and rational rules in law as in ethics 
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r 9* a f d her 5 that the West is not 100 per cent scientific or 
rationalistic or mtellectualistic in law any more than it is in ethics or else- 

thardirTction many " SKled CUltUre and thought ’ aIthou g h the tendency is in 

b. In the political sphere, the usual interpretation follows the same 
pattern as in the ethical and legal sphere. The East usually “muddles 
through rather than following strict and established political^orms and 
procedures; the East is fundamentally monistic in politics, giving little or 
no status to individual human life, and thus, in sharp contrast to fhe West 
there is no democracy in Asia. ’ 

prn^f ?- tS l n - the case W0U , ld seem t0 be that ’ alth °ugh the forms of gov- 
rnment in Asia vary greatly and are in contrast to forms of government 

m the West especially American democracy, and although democracy as 
we know it has never been the precise form of government in any of the 
ajoi Asian countries, nevertheless, the fundamental purposes and spirit 
of democracy are uppermost in the political mind and have been achieved 

Ihpkp !Tr b,e m d,ffe T rent forms of social and political organization in 
the several Asian areas. In all the countries of Asia— possibly Japan is an 

exception but its scholarly authorities do not admit so-there fs funda- 
mental philosophical recognition of the value and dignity of the individual 
and of the respect due to him in that status. In fact, in Hindu India— and 
everywhere m Asia where Buddhism has reached— the individual is fun- 
damental y a spiritual being and must be respected as such. In China, 
though the individual is not considered of divine origin or nature his 

Whni F St f ndS f ° r h, > h V nian Personality and his spiritual nature. 

W1 !e democracy has not existed in Asia in the American form, it is gen- 
erally admitted by experts that the human values of democracy are^fos- 
tered, preserved, and prevail as far as possible in all of the countries of 

Some thinkers in Asia are strong advocates of democracy but are critical 
of the particular form which democracy has taken in America, with its ex- 
cessive individualism and devotion to freedom, without due concern for 
responsibility or for those aspects of life and culture— such as the family 
and the social order— which are not purely individualistic. We of the 

™ftnri 10U f n0 L" 1,S 1 Und f stand the human and democratic nature of Asian 
? , and P° I,t,caI ? r d ers s,m Ply because they do not conform in every 

t °failT part,C ? Iar . vers,0n of democracy. How can any critic, {Jr 
example, fail to recognize democracy in a culture like that of Confucian 

China, which stresses the dignity and worth of the individual, the perfecti- 
bility of mankind, equal rights to education for everyone an aristocrats nf 
virtue and ability rather than of birth or wealth, government by SSfaSirf 
and virtuous, the happiness and total welfare if the people as Ae prop el 
goals of government and the right to rule as dependent not on inheritance 
but on popular confidence. (See Creel, Confucius, the Man and the Myth.) 

The question of Japan on this matter is open to discussion. Japari has 
never had democracy nor does its philosophy provide a basis fo/democ- 
racy, except for that element of its philosophy which is Buddhistic and for 



the fact that the welfare of the people is the primary purpose of govern- 
ment. 

Another very important point is that in all of the countries of Asia, the 
government exists exclusively for the welfare of the people. Governments 
in Asia are not “of” or “by” the people, but they are “for the people” and 
may even be considered based upon the “consent of the governed” since 
the government is the servant of the people and in structure is thought of 
as a larger family which serves all the people. 

c. In economic matters the usual interpretation is that the East, as com- 
pletely contrasted with the West, is concerned exclusively with things of 
the spirit, that it either pays no attention to economic or material matters 
or actually rejects their significance in life. 

The facts are, however, that material values are of definite and real sig- 
nificance in all of the major cultures and philosophical patterns of Asia as 
well as in the West. For example, the “householders,” or breadwinners, 
are recognized in the Laws of Mann as the most important group of all 
because all the other “orders” depend upon them for livelihood. In all the 
traditions under consideration, economic values are distinctly lower than 
spiritual values, which are supreme. There is difference in emphasis on the 
relative importance of material values and on the effort to achieve such 
values. But even here the difference might not be so great if East and We^t 
possessed equal opportunities to gain and enjoy economic values. 

III. 

The sum and substance of the philosophical examination of these various 
areas of social thought and action in East and West reveals a very signifi- 
cant basic compatibility and many fundamentally common ideas and ideals. 
This philosophical friendship thus provides a sound and promising basis 
for significant cooperation between the peoples of Asia and America. Not 
only in these several specific areas of social and cultural activity, but also 
in over-all attitudes, the peoples of Asia and of America have so much in 
common that opposition and misunderstanding should be out of the ques- 
tion, and cooperation should be inevitable. We all believe in morality, in 
spiritual values, in the rule of right rather than force, and in the dignity of 
• the individual ; certainly this is enough to justify significant cooperation 
and mutual understanding. 

IV. 

As a postscript may I mention that, while philosophy makes a great con- 
tribution to cooperation, intellectual cooperation makes an indispensable 
contribution to philosophy. Philosophy’s stake in intellectual cooperation 
is great. Philosophy is interested in the total truth about man and reality. 
Only by having at its disposal all the knowledge, all the insights, and all 
the wisdom of mankind as a whole in all the major thought traditions of 
the world can philosophy acquire the total perspective and the total data 
which are required to enable it to reach as close as possible to truth and 
wisdom which are worthy of the name, and which are, therefore, adequate 
for man — East and West. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE HUMANITIES 

by Mao Tzu-shui 

NATIONAL TAIWAN UNIVERSITY 



° f the humanities as educational subjects is recognized 
today by the educators of all civilized countries. In the well-known Har- 
vairl Report on General Education in a Free Society (1945), is it proposed 
all undergraduates at Harvard College should take a full course irT the 
humanities, in the social sciences, and in either the physical or biological 

lemTandl? - ^ St f lldent Can be ‘"^oduced to the major prob- 
lems and determining forces of modern civilization. J F 

'' ece l ltl J r been a tendency to put the natural sci- 
frnm ,T ° th su . b J ects - In some countries science students are freed 
rom the military service and are given more chances for scholarships If 

rnayZv 'that the h h pr ° bl T s with which ollr society is faced today, we 
sciences ' * ■’““““'•“S are even more important than the natural 

M ,et " ,e qU ° ,C * "' arninR from Bertran(l 

HSS 

aratet all lXllTeTve° r "f" SU,>jeCts ° f the groap “humanities" sej.- 

ray'anyddng ahouMhmn the fi,,e ^ am ' mM8ic ’ f ° r 1 am *» 

in H 1p a, w en ! the Six Arts in China and the Seven Liberal Arts 

in the West included language as one of their ingredients Nowaday 

people. COUntry rCgardS itS ,angUage aS the ver >' nidiment for educating its 

Since the last years of the Manchu Dynasty, China has had a new r„r 
riculum for educating young people, and besides Chinese the most imnnr 
taut language is English. At present, if a student 'Sses 
examination of a university, he must have studied English for six years 
In the ordinary course of events, he must be able to understand th/l?™. 
Iisli of the textbooks. But experience shows it is not always the case Most 
students m the university read English with difficult/ Their English 
studies m the schools were very defective. The cause is ‘that we lack food 
English teachers at the schools. Only recently, through the cooperata 
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between the Asia Foundation and the Normal University of Taiwan, there 
seems to be some improvement in the methods for training English teach- 
ers. I hope that in a few years the situation will become much better 

In America things are different. During World War II, several univer- 
sities began to establish Chinese language courses. Most of these courses 
have proved very successful. I met some American students who had at- 
tended such courses before coining to China. It is quite remarkable that in 
so short a time they could have learned to speak a foreign language with 
some fluency. Much of the success is due to a new method of teaching, 
such as the Intensive Course of Chinese at Yale University. 

For the sake of intellectual communication, it is of fundamental impor- 
tance that different peoples can speak the same language. Thus an ideal 
tiling for intellectual communication is to have a world language such as 
Esperanto of Ido. But from a century’s experience we can see that an 
artificial language will never prevail. The most reasonable wav to a world 
language is to adopt a living language. I am of the opinion that for this 
purpose there is no better language than English. 

About forty years ago a new style of written Chinese (i.e., pai hua wen) 
began to prevail. It has had a great effect on literature and Chinese na- 
tiona! education. But owing to the fact that before that time almost all 
Chinese literary works were written in wen yen wen it is necessary that 
there must always be scholars who devote themselves to the study of Chi- 
nese literature of the past in its original form. Of course the number of 
such scholars can not be large. I hope among the few there will always be 
some foreigners. In language study, as well as in the other humanistic 
studies, it is always beneficial to the native scholars that there are some 
foreign colleagues. Foreigners always view things from a standpoint differ- 
ent from that of the native scholars. For instance, in the study of Chinese 
grammar we are fortunate enough to have had such scholars as Von 
Cablentz m the last century and Karlgren in the present century. 

Literature has had an important place since antiquity. ‘Shill’ (i.e., Book 

of Odes) was the only book which Confucius often recommended to his 
pupils for study. 

As I mentioned above, almost all Chinese literary works were written in 
wen yen wen. They all are difficult to read. For educational use, the more 
important classics should be translated into pai hua wen for Chinese stu- 
( cuts, or into English for Western scholars. A good translation will not 
diminish much of the value of the original work. 

For those foreign scholars who will not devote themselves to the Chinese 
language as specialists, it is not necessary to study the Chinese literature 
of the past in its original form. Good translations of the more important 
classics will be sufficient for the ordinary foreign scholars, whose aim in 
studying literature is to trace the general trend of Chinese thought and 
culture. Certainly, good translations are not easy to get; but if a transla- 
tion is made by a competent and conscientious scholar, it must have some 
merit and will be useful for the students. 

For the literature of a nation, a foreign scholar is sometimes a better 
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interpreter than the native scholar. So in translating Chinese literature 
into a European language, the foreign scholar has also his advantages. 
Chavannes s << Scnia-Ts’ien M is evidence of this statement. 

Owing to the characteristics of the old literary Chinese, it is sometimes 
impossible to translate an old Chinese text into a modern European lan- 
guage. Let me take Wen Hsuan as an example. To my mind not more 
than two-thirds of this famous anthology can be adequately translated into 
a modern European language with some degree of readability. For this 
reason, although there have been some critics who found faults with von 
7ach s translation, I still have respect for the translator. 

While Western scholars need good translations of the more important 
Chinese classics, we Chinese are in need of good translations of all the 
Western classics in the humanities. In my opinion a good translator is as 
important as a good author in the task of creation. We ought to have many 
good translators. I think the cooperation of Chinese and Western scholars 
will be of great help. 

In this connection, let me quote some passages from the Journals of 
Matthew Ricci: 1583-1610. They concern the first Chinese translation of 
Euclid and shed light upon the intellectual communication between the 
Western and Chinese scholars. 

It was during this time (1605) that the Fathers undertook a work which at first 
sight might not seem to he wholly in keeping with the purpose of their mission, 
hut once put into practice proved to he quite beneficial. Doctor Ciu Haul had this 
one idea in mind : since volumes on faith and morals had already heen printed, 
they should now print something on European sciences, as an introduction to fur- 
ther study, in which novelty should vie with proof. And so, this was done, hut 
nothing pleased the Chinese as much as the volume on the Elements of Euclid, 
This perhaps was due to the fact that no people esteem mathematics as highly as 
the Chinese, despite their method of teaching, in which they propose all kinds of 
propositions hut without demonstrations. The result of such a system is that anyone 
is free to exercise his wisest imagination relative to mathematics without offering 
a definite proof of anything. In Euclid, on the contrary, they recognized something 
different, namely, propositions presented in order and so definitely proven that even 
the most obstinate could not deny them. 

A friend of Paul s who had obtained to the licentiate at the same time that he 
had, but who could not legally aspire to a higher grade, was assigned to collaborate 
with Father Ricci in preparing this Chinese edition of Euclid. He was taking daily 
lessons in Chinese, and lived at the Mission House to be in closer touch with 
Father for continued conversation in Chinese. This combination of editors was not 
so fortunate. Some time previous, Father Ricci had told Paul that no one, unless 
he were a scholar of exceptional Genius, could undertake this task and see it 
through to the end proposed. Paul, then, set himself to work. By labor and study, 
and by listening to Father Matthew for long hours, day after day, Ciu Paul made 
such progress that he wrote out in Fine Chinese characters everything he had 
learned, and within the space of a year, they published (1607) a very presentable 
edition of the first six books of the Elements in clear and elegant Chinese style 
Here too, it may be noted that the Chinese language is in no wise deficient in idiom 
or in vocabulary for the proper expression of all of our scientific terminology. Ciu 
Paul wanted to do the rest of Euclid, but Father Ricci thought they had done 
enough to suit their purpose. Paul then published the six divisions in one volume, 
for which he wrote two preludes. The first one, written in the name of Father 
Ricci, dealt with the ancient author of the original work, giving credit to Father 
Clavius, Ricci's former teacher, for his commentary on the original, and whose 



explanations and principal annotations, Ricci had put into Chinese. This preface 
also contained an explanation of the application of the various problems and the- 
orems, together with other mathematical data. In the second prelude Ciu Paul 
wrote a really excellent encomium of European science and letters. This book was 
greatly admired by the Chinese, and it had considerable effect upon the rearrange- 
ment of their calendar. For a better understanding of it, many came to Father 
Ricci to enroll as his pupils, and many also to Ciu Paul, and with a teacher to 
direct them, they took to European scientific methods as readily as the Europeans 
themselves, showing a certain keeness of mind for the more subtle demonstrations. 

In recognizing the Chinese people as being qualified for scientific re- 
search, Matthew Ricci was prior to Joseph Needham by more than three 
hundred years. It is delightful to see that only a truly cultivated man can 
make an adequate estimation of a culture. It is so with Matthew Ricci, it 
is so with John Dewey, it is so with Richard Wiihelm, it is so with 
Bertrand Russell, and it is so with many other truly cultivated people. 

Of course, a Western scholar may also profit by having a Chinese 
scholar as adviser when he sets to translating a Chinese classic into a 
Western language. 

Of the humanities, history occupies a special position. Not because it is 
intrinsically superior to the other members of the humanities, but because 
the knowledge of history is fundamental in understanding all the other 
human sciences. To illustrate this point I can not do better than to quote 
Trevelyan : 

The older I get and the more I observe the tendencies and conditions of our latter 
day, the more certain I become that history must be the basis of humane (that is 
non-scieutific) education in the future. Without some knowledge of history other 
doors will remain locked. For example, the reading of poetry and prose literature, 
other than current books, must rest on some knowledge of the times past when the 
older books were written. Some understanding of the social and political scene of 
Chaucer’s, Shakespeare's, Milton’s, Swift’s world, of the world of Boswell, of 
Wordsworth and Shelley and Byron, of Dickens and of Trollope, of Carlyle and 
Ruskin is necessary in order to fully appreciate the works in question, or even in 
some cases to understand what they are about. Music needs no such historic intro- 
duction to be fully appreciated, for it is not allusive, or only slightly. But literature 
is allusive, each book rooted in the soil of the time when it was written. Unless, 
our great English literature is not to become a sealed book to the English people 
(as indeed I fear it is to many) our countrymen must know something of times 
past. 

Indeed historical knowledge is necessary not only to the full understand- 
ing of literature but also to the full understanding of philosophy. Can we 
understand fully what Confucius said if we are ignorant of what was going 
on in Confucius’ time? Can we fully appreciate the significance of the 
philosophy of Kant if we do not know the history, both political and intel- 
lectual, of the eighteenth century? 

4 Besides, history seems to be the only guide through this confused and 
difficult world. There is a passage in H. A. L. Fisher’s preface to his 
History of Europe : 

Book III describes The Liberal Experiment, using the adjective Liberal in no nar- 
row party sense, but as denoting the system of civil, political and religious Freedom 
now firmly established in Britain and the Dominions as well as among the French, 
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fhf* Dl !j Ch ' the Scandinavian and American people. And if I speak of Libertv in 

/fc. i' 1 Suffl? 35 ex .P erimental » . Jt >s not because I wish to disparage freedom 
(tor I would as soon disparage Virtue herself), but merely to indicate that after 
gaining ground through the nineteenth century, the tides of liberty have now sud- 

S^ ded r^ Wide t . racts 0f Euf °P e - Yet how can the Yp?ead pf 
whatever benefits it may nave been accomplished, be a matter for congratulation? 

tlJw%? r0te his „ p r ref ,j Ce , in 1936, Now thin ff s are even worse. During 
the last 25 years, World War II was fought, the Fascists and the Nazi 

were knocked out. But the miseries which communism has brought to the 
world become worse and worse. We are in such a situation “that two 
alternative and contrasted destinies await us." Either we must surrender 
to the despotism of communism or we stand against it. There is no mid- 
way left. Can we surrender before the power of communism? Can we let 
e valuable legacy of mankind, i.e., liberty and democracy, be destroyed 
without striving to save it from ruin? I can only answer both questions in 

IL.fi! ; W w ' ,a ,‘ can . r educators d »? To my mind, we can not do 
better than to let people— citizens as well as statesmen— know more of his- 
tory and philosophy First, history; then philosophy: for facts are easier 
to understand than abstract ideas. 

c ^ : he ° P T!°r of some scholars, the knowledge of history is indispen- 
sable to the higher direction of society. History gives us breadth of out- 
look, teaches us a rational way of thinking about current affairs and their 

"52. 1 ° th 1 ? V f , ! ,Za ? on of ,nankind - These things can certainly 
strengthen our belief in democracy. There are people who like to suppose 

that nations devoted to a dogmatic philosophy will have better coherence 
and therefore greater strength in the time of war than nations devoted to 
democratic principles. But history has not affirmed such a supposition 
Moreover, the teachings of history benefit not only the people of the demo- 
cratic states, but also those of the Communist side. If the politicians of the 
Communistic states have understood what history has taught them, thev 
may give up their fanatic folly and adapt themselves to the doctrine of 

democracy. Maybe I am too optimistic, but you can not say that there is 
no such possibility. 

William James once said : 

Democracy is a kind of religion, and we are bound not to admit its failure Faith 
and utopias are the noblest exercises of human reason, and no one with a spark of 
reason in him will set down fatalistically before the croaker’s picture. The best of 

H?, a / e Y* 14 1 4 cont r a , ry . v s . ion °* a democracy stumbling through every error 
till its institutions glow with justice and its costumes shine with beauty. Our better 
men shall show us the way and we shall follow them; so we are brought round 

KL iSTc °L'!Sra hlgl,Cr C<,UCa,i0 " in hc "’ inEr “ “ 1am «“ '**•' kind 

It seems that, of the subjects in college education, James regarded his- 
tory as the best qualified to help people to know the better kinds of men 
when they see them. He said elsewhere, “What our colleges should teach 
is biographical history, that not of politics merely, but of anything and 
everything so far ^ as human efforts and conquests are factors that have 
played their part. In my opinion philosophy is as important a subject as 
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history in teaching people to know the better kinds of men. But I shall not 
now dwell on this point. What I would like to bring to your notice is 

TOU sL'hta ° f T t ge educat i on : “7° he 'P y°" ‘o know a good man when 
y u see him. To know good men from bad men is important not only to 

citizens in a democratic country, but also to its statesmen. 

lhe importance of biographical literature to the education and culture 

rr “ u° ev,dent , t0 be discussed here - Confucian Analects is a 
SS r ar . e the G ° S P eIS * The educational value of Plutarch's 
th \ No ! >te , Grec ™ ns and Romans is well known. In modern times, 

Stuart h 2rfi?i Cat< l r J* P0,nt i^ f VIGW ’ i VG may nlention Franklin’s and John 
Stuart Mill s autobiographies as school or college classics. Many other 

biographies and autobiographies may enter into this class. They have in- 
spired numberless readers with virtue and courage; they have aroused 
numberless people to great action. 

A good historical education makes man capable of understanding other 
people and other nations. It provides one with a sure basis for political 
judgment. If we want national coherence and permanent peace in the 
worid, then a good historical education will be the most important tool 
A good history book, whether it be a handbook, a textbook, or a popular 

' 2 . m f USt .. be free , f y om “atonal and racial bias. The author should have 
noble intentions and broad vision. He should not distort any historical fact. 

lhe history of a country may with advantage be written by a foreign 
scholar, as m the case of the criticism of literature. The foreign scholar 
often sees the historical facts of a country from a standpoint which the 
native historian does not take. The history by a native scholar and that 
by a foreign scholar may sometimes complement each other. The few 
histones of China by foreign scholars of which I have some knowledge 

likes tX?" S ° me mterestinff inter Pretations that a native scholar 

That the historical documents should, within the bounds of possibili- 
ties, be always open to competent scholars, both native and foreign, is a 
matter of course. A historian who is relating international affairs and 
nas had the chance to examine the documents of both sides will do his 
job better than he who has not had such a chance. 

I have several times mentioned the importance of philosophy as an 
educational subject m a confused world such as the present. I shall now 
riefly state my opinion about philosophy as a subject of education. As I 
am no professional philosopher, I think I may easily be forgiven for using 
the word philosophy in its popular sense. 

First, philosophy teaches people the uncertainty of knowledge. If neoole 
have taken some good lessons in philosophy, they will become aware that 
they are liable to be mistaken and that they should always take this possi- 
bility into consideration when they are dealing with other people whose 
opinions are different from their own. We may regard such awareness as 

.e foundation stone of democracy. Democracy based on this awareness 
is virtue itself. 

Second, philosophy teaches people to know good and beautiful things 
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from the evil and the ugly. Most of us are common people. We do not 
know what is good and what is beautiful simply because we have not 
seen and heard the good and the beautiful. The transition from barbarism 
to civilization must have been initiated by the great thinkers, moral 
teachers as well as natural philosophers. “Our better men shall show us 
the way, and we shall follow them.” Knowledge of philosophy may make 
us regard hatred, cruelty, intolerance, indifference to human misery as 
evil; and love, kindness, tolerance, forgiveness, and truth as good. (I use 
Susan Stebbing's categories.) * 

In the Confucian Analects it was recorded : “There were four things 
from which the Master was entirely free. He had no foregone conclu- 
sions, no arbitrary predeterminations, no obstinancy, and no egoism.” 
(Legge’s translation.) Indeed, all wise men must have this kind of 
impersonal outlook, and only men who have such an outlook deserve the 
epithet ‘wise”. It is this wisdom which philosophy is specially fit to 

promote! It is the wisdom which we should do our best to help our 
people to possess! 



THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

by Harold D. Lasswell 

YALE UNIVERSITY 



These comments are addressed to two audiences in one, the social scien- 
tists and the non-social science specialists. So far as the professional social 
scientists are concerned, the aim is to provide a sketch of the common 
tradition which we share and which provides the predispositions in terms 
of which we approach the concrete questions to be considered in detail at 
this Conference. Ihe aim is also to participate in the process of mutual 
communication with specialists in every field, and to further the growth of 
more effective working relations during future years. 

II. 

The contemporary position and future prospects of the social sciences 
can be best understood in historical perspective and with reference to the 
place of research in the University system. The universities and private 
scholars of Europe during the nineteenth century were the creative 
centers of origin and diffusion of theory and method as the social sciences 
became differentiated from the mother matrix of philosophy. The principal 
nations involved were Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria. 

. 7 owa ^ d * he latter 7 ears of the century the U.S.A. began to achieve 
independent centers of creativity. We usually connect this with the found- 
ing of new universities, notably Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, 
the Umversity of Chicago, and Stanford. The Faculty of Political Science 
at Columbia University was a landmark in this evolution which greatly 
accelerated the social sciences at the older institutions, notably Harvard 

The developments of the twentieth century are all too evident. With 
he attrition of France and the eclipse of intellectual life under Naziism, 
the United States was left as the chief reservoir of capability and concern 
where research and publication could go forward with minimum apprehen- 
siveness for personal freedom. The American periphery to the nuclear 
centers of European civilization became the new creative focus of scientific 
development. 



A * 

It may be instructive to examine some factors that affected the speed 
and direction of growth in the U.S.A. First of all, distinctive modifica- 
tions of university structure favored the phenomenal growth of economics, 
political science, sociology, anthropology, social psychology, and other 
social disciplines in this country. In European universities the social sci- 
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entists had enjoyed the uneasy status of second class citizens divided be- 
tween faculties of law and philosophy. 

Various circumstances raised the social sciences to parity with the older 
branches of knowledge. First of all was the overwhelmingly professional 
character of American law schools and the adoption of methods^f instruc- 

schook f fTt t0 ’T 6 110 plaCC f ° r nei S hborin g fields of learning. Law 

efa^iU'ons f r Cng H - t0 the ! r StudentS to com P ete “ state bar 

dpSliS* f- ad J lllsslo « t0 practice-, and these examinations asked 

o i l '! about Federal and local high court decisions and 

°case°method ’ Zl°T “ f \ inst £ uction at Harvard had introduced the 
and student 7 ? , C °" Slsted 1T } S °eratic dialectic between the professor 
and students who had been assigned to read decisions and opinions of 

^e principal courts m this country and England. There was no place for 

historic depth or for the examination of socio-psychological causes and 

° r ’ tbat matter » for systematic exposition of jurispru- 

men T ^ aimed at facilit y in oral and written a rgu- 

ment and logic Lnder these circumstances the law schools were 

wholly uninterested m providing accommodations for the social sciences. 

A related factor was the growth of departmentalization beneath the 
umbrellas provided by faculties of philosophy. The aim of every self- 
respecting specialty was to set up its own department, to prescribe require- 
ments for advanced degrees, and to penetrate the curriJular offerings at 

of e e XrW a t d h Uate w f aS a T EnS ° f recruitin ^ graduate students" and 
ot enlarging the market for teachers having Ph.D.’s. 

n the campaign for a place in the academic sun and for appropriations 

sc ents ^^h^ the social sciences were both aided and handicapped 

y the American environment. For one thing the revulsion against the 

(rechritoed the Humanities at a later phase of the academic 

fn nrTvL ^ii ful1 , SW, ?S* American business men, who contributed 
to private colleges and universities, and American legislators, who voted 

tax monies for the support of state universities, had long cherished 
doubts about the practicality” of many traditional subjects. They could 
see that political economy had something to say because economises were 
3" 3 lble to Provit le guidance on questions of fiscal and monetary policy 
and the tariff. Political scientists could demonstrate their usefulness 7 
especially at the level of state and local government where older forms of 
governmental organization fostered corruption and higher taxes. The 
humanitarian and reformist zeal of many Americans was expressed by 
academic sociologists who spoke of poverty and slums and of the possi- 
bility of sounder family life. There was public concern about the impover- 
siment of rural life as a result of the attractiveness of cities. People were 
also worried about the dangers to American institutions from the “newer 
immigration originating in central and southeastern Europe. 

he danger to the social sciences came from social shock; shock, that is, 
at the confrontation of social images of belief and practice with factual 

in^tP CaSt f d0Ubt U ?T th . e r ? alism of the ima g es - was often shock- 
ing to learn from social scientists of the abundance and variety of the 
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solutions that have been found in human culture for religious, family 
sexual and other matters. Social scientists called attention to social and 
welfare programs, and to management policies relating to organized labor 
which were current in older industrial societies. Many outraged business 
men and clergymen attacked “socialists” and “anarchists,” and confused 
social science with “socialism”; or they confused proposals to provide 
tree bath houses for the poor with advocacy of “free love.” 

A turning point in the evolution of social science in America is sym- 
bolized by the movement that led to the formation of the Social Science 
Research Council in the early twenties. The Council was a federation of 
professional associations already in the field. The initiative was taken 
by leading social scientists who were convinced that the social sciences 
fi, a contribution of momentous importance to make, yet who believed 
. , ey 1 l vere suffering from grave thopgh removable handicaps. The 
chief handicap, they felt, was lack of training , and lack of facilities to 
make genuinely effective application of scientific method to the study of 
man and society. As regards graduate training, they declared that educa- 
tion was too book-bound.” Social scientists, they said, had a vast store- 
house of hypotheses, about the rise, diffusion, and restriction of human 
culture and about the development of human personality. But these hy- 
potheses remained empty meditations because they were insufficiently dis- 
ciplined by data. Data must come from research in the field, from research 
in the laboratory, from research that makes concepts operational and 
obtains statistical series by which basic trends and conditioning relation- 
ships are brought to light. It was argued that the social sciences that had 
made the most intellectual progress, and which were also held in highest 
legard, had attained the best balance between formal theory and empirical 
investigation. Above all others they cited economics and economists. 
Ihey could also cite the spectacular success in World War I of the 
psychologists concerned with personnel selection and measurement. 

At this time a remarkably effective job was done of presenting the 
needs and potentialities of the social sciences to private philanthropists. 
It was argued, for example, that private charity to individuals was like 
swabbing up after a leaky faucet. The swabbing could go on indefinitely 
unless the faucet was fixed. Unless we learn the fundamental factors 
affecting social life we can never hope to repair our leaky institutions. 
Granted that no one could foretell in detail the results of giving support 
to the systematic and empirical study of human relations, the argument 
was that it was worth trying. The Rockefeller Foundation was the princi- 
pal philanthropic source of support and encouragement for the social 
sciences in the period between War I and War II. The Social Science 
Research Council was organized in part to obtain professional advice 
about the best way to spend Foundation funds. 

An influential conviction was that disciplinary barriers needed to be 
broken down in order to encourage cooperation among social scientists 
themselves, and between social scientists and other disciplines. The policy 
of interdisciplinary teamwork led to strikingly satisfactory results in many 
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areas. . For instance, child development institutes provided a framework 
in which pediatricians, individual psychologists, sociologists of the family, 
educators, social service workers and many other specialists could join 
together in common and interconnected research programs (as at Yale, 
the University of Minnesota, the University of Iowa, the University of 
California at Berkeley). Interdisciplinary cooperation was fostered in the 
study of local communities, with results of importance in urban sociology, 
economics and planning (in Chicago and elsewhere). Interdisciplinary 
teams were organized to execute long-term studies of primitive societies 
(e.g., the Navajo project in Anthropology at Harvard). . 

IV. 

This was the epoch in which American social science greatly developed 
its distinctive theoretical emphasis. I shall refer to this emphasis as 
“social psychological,” meaning that social scientists in this country sought 
to explore the interconnections between forms of culture and modes of 
personality development, and between modes of communication and the 
total process of institutional growth. Preference was given to mathemati- 
cal and statistical methods of verification, since the social sciences were 
inspired by the possibility of achieving levels of certainty comparable 
with at least some fields and problem areas in the natural and biological 

There is, of course, no mystery involved in this. Americans came 
mainly from many subcultures within western European civilization, and 
while they possessed many common predispositions, they were acutely 
conscious of national, ethnic, class, and related differences. Individuals 
were seeking to improve their lot by exploiting the opportunities avail- 
able in a continental resource basin which was devoid of history. Individu- 
ality and individual problem-solving loomed as the focus of attention of 
these geographically and socially mobile millions. Those who specialized 
in academic skills came from this matrix, remained part of it, and even- 
tually found themselves unsatisfied with formalistic accounts of static 
typologies of social institutions. 

I shall undertake to provide some indications of the distinctive emphasis 
'exhibited among the various branches of the social disciplines in the 
United States. 

a. The Theory of Society. Comprehensive conceptions of society are 
put forward by anthropologists and sociologists, and they, .reflect the 
emphasis upon subjectivity and communication. Note the use of life 
history documents obtained by direct interviewing in the sociological 
work of W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, and in the study of primi- 
tives by Paul Radin. To bring out the contrast, look, for example, at the 
treatment of the mind of primitive man by Franz Boas and. by Levy- 
Bruhl, the French scholar. The stress on personality and culture has 
been distinctive since the days of Edward Sapir and Ruth Benedict. 
Theorists who have sought to integrate these newer methods and findings 



with the theory of civilized and folk societies are represented by the con- 
tributions of Robert Redfield. 

b. The Theory of Human Nature. It was George H. Mead whose 
account of the development of the “self” provided the most profound ac- 
count of how infants become persons. Americans had long been receptive 
to European initiatives in psychology; and it is pertinent to note in this 
connection that Freud’s early “impulse psychology” became modified into 
social psychiatry under the special circumstances of the American environ- 
ment. In academic psychology, “learning theory” was the most success- 
ful line of approach. Obviously the content of learning consists largely 
o patterns of culture; and learning theory was adapted to social psycho- 
logical purposes by becoming concerned with the study of factors that 

affect the success or failure of patterns of culture as competitive learning 
models. . 

c. The Study of Categories of Institutions. 

(1) Economics. At first glance academic departments of economics and 
research institutes are the great exception to the emphasis I am describ- 
ing. Wesley C. Mitchell and the National Bureau of Economic Research 
are representative of the dominant emphasis upon quantified theory un- 
affected by psychology or sociology. Building on classical models of the 
pursuit of wealth outcomes, economics became successful in the transla- 
tion of categories into operational terms quantitatively described. Today 
empirical and quantitative data are summarized in input-output flows and 
m many equally comprehensive results. But these activities do not ex- 
haust all investigations of economic institutions. In the Graduate School 
of Business at Harvard, for instance, specialists of all kinds were mo- 
bilized to investigate the institutions conventionally called “business” and 
the choices made by participating groups. Elton Mayo is an example of 
the social psychological emphasis in this context and helps to give dis- 
tinctiveness to the American study of economic process. 

(2) Jurisprudence and Political Science. In these fields the emphasis 
is much plainer. The American legal realists concentrated upon the de- 
cision maker, especially the judge, and undertook to examine the legal 
process as part of the social process. Political scientists became especially 
concerned with the factors affecting leadership and collective changes of 

th^task^ 6 ’ applyniS botb br * ef and P rolon g ecl interviewing methods to 

(3) Studies of the Family. Here the distinctive trend is particularly 
obvious since a recurring problem has been to put every detail of “social 
structure’ into the framework of the demands, expectations, and identi- 
fications of every participant. Data on child development play a dominant 
role in this context. 

(4) Education: Schools and Organisations Devoted to Skill in the 

Arts, Professions, and Vocations. The “child centered school” of John 
Dewey s followers is evidence of the type of emphasis mentioned here. 
Today a pertinent development is the focussing of research upon concep- 
tions of the self identity. * 
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(5) Religion and Ethics. The line drawn by W. G. Sumner between 
folkways and mores depended upon differences in the subjectivities that 
were part of the patterns involved. William James’ Varieties of Religions 
Experience helped to crystallize a tradition of psychological analysis. 

(6) Demography and Social Biology. The study of health and disease 
and its. role in personality and culture has been enormously influenced by 
dynamic psychiatry. The interest in psychosomatic medicine and the 
stress put upon the “therapeutic community” are indicative of this trend. 

(7) The Study of Caste and Class. Anthropologists have become aware 
of the. respect stratifications of society and have described their manifesta- 
tions in our own society as well as in folk communities. The social psy- 
chological emphasis is expressed in the use of methods designed to see 
how class and caste groups perceive themselves and one another. 

(8) Studies of Mass Communication and Other Institutions of Enlight- 
enment. One of the most active new developments has been research upon 
the media of mass communication and upon the flow of information among 
influential people. Elite-to-mass and elite-to-elite communication have 
most recently been affected by small group experiments and by' the en- 
gineer’s conceptions of transmission sequences (“Information Theory”). 

d. . The Investigation of Man and the Resource Environment. The em- 
phasis upon the interplay of man and nature has led to ecological studies 
in which “human geography” has been a recurring theme. Many of the 
most conspicuous investigations have been in the field of “agricultural 
sociology.” 

At this point I should correct any implication that other established 
emphases have been neglected in this country. In the world picture the 
distinctive concern of American social science with individuality, with 
subjectivity, and with the development of appropriate methods (such as 
various forms of interviewing) is conspicuous. However, this trait is not 
to be interpreted as the exclusive or even the dominant characteristic of 
the social sciences of the U.S.A. All recognized approaches have been 
exploited; and all have moved toward quantification. 

V. 

The social psychologizing trend has affected the general conceptions of 
man and society which are current. I shall mention a few examples of 
this influence. 

a. The usefulness of any two-term system for describing society has 
been undermined ; such, for instance, as the “material-ideological” pair. 
“Ideological” requires too many subcategories to be a convenient label. It 
is important to distinguish attention-perception factors from value de- 
mands, expectations, and self-identifications. 

b. Single factor systems of explanation have given way to multi-factor 
systems, and especially to multi-value systems. If “material” is under- 
stood as “economic,” then we supplement analysis in terms of the opti- 
malization of economic values by adding the study of the pursuit of power, 
respect, affection, and other values. 
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c. Any simple opposition of “human nature" and “society" has become 
antiquated. The significant oppositions are in terms of “part of human 
nature as modified by interaction with the social environment" versus 
other parts modified in the same way. 

d Conceptual tools and empirical methods of inquiry have been devised 
that make it possible to examine the significance of any conventional detail 
m terms of the whole social process of which it is part. What is conven- 
tionally called a business," for instance, may be examined in terms of 
the role Jhat it plays in the shaping and sharing of values other than 
wealth It may significantly affect “power" (if it is a coercive monop- 
™f, N bu T smess ma y undermine the established class and caste system 
C respect ) It may perpetuate or disintegrate family bonds (“affection"). 
By the encouragement of research and by means of its public information 
programs the business may affect “enlightenment." “Skill" is affected bv 
the recruitment and training of various specialists. The levels of “rect£ 
tude may be influenced by policies that encourage or discourage juvenile 
delinquency. And “well being" is affected by the policies regarding 
V health, safety, and comfort. 8 

The examination of details in the context of wholes may be conducted 
by unsystematic functionalist" approaches (e.g., Malinowski) or by 
more recent systematic" methods. J y 

e. The possibility of several policy sciences is emphasized. In biology 
for example, the value of health is sought through the development of 
medicine However, the destruction of health is also sought by the instru- 
ments of bacteriological warfare. In political science we are developing 
both the sciences of democracy and the sciences of totalitarianism. 

VI. 

The social sciences do not monopolize all the intellectual approaches 
relevant to the problems of man in society. Any problem can be considered 
from the point of view of five intellectual tasks: goal clarification, trend 
description, explanation, projections into the future, invention and evalua- 
tion of alternatives. The social sciences obviously emphasize the third 
task, which is explanation in terms of mutual conditioning. But such 
findings affect the specification of a goal, give direction to further his- 
torical research, affect projections into the future, and widen the scope 
of policy evaluation and invention. 

The challenge presented by any cooperative program to explore a 
given area or society is to mobilize all the available tools of theory and 
method and apply them to the context. It is true that distinctive oppor- 
tunities are to be identified in every context ; hence, one task of the Con- 
ference is to provide a working identification of these opportunities. 

At the same time we remain aware of the fact that there is no advan- 
tage in trying to restrict the play of the mind to localized inquiries. We 
are first of all intellectuals who respect the mind enough to realize that a 
priceless asset of intellectual inquiry is the motivation to cope with a 
problem irrespective of the locus of the pertinent detail. We are concerned 
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with making it possible for intellectuals who are usually residents of Tai- 
wan or the U.S.A. to participate in the universal culture of the mind and 
to transcend as effectively as possible all parochializing barriers that limit 
the quest for enlightenment. 
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THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE 
by John A. Wheeler 
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“We, the intellectuals and common people . . 

In May of 1895 Formosa had won freedom from continental China. 
She was not to come under effective Japanese rule until a year later. A 
new government came into being. A proclamation was issued beginning 
with these words, “We, the intellectuals and common people of Formosa, 
are determined to resist subjugation.” 

At first these words sound to us a little old fashioned. The modern 
world is a democratic world. We will not put any man on a pedestal of 
ivory and kow-tow to him. We rightfully refuse to regard the scientist or 
the professor or the business man as a sacred cow. No one today is an 
object for worship because of his position. The world of today is so 
complex that everyone is in some sense called upon to be an intellectual. 
We have given up the idea that some people are surplus. We think of 
each fellow citizen as a potential national asset. We demand a higher 
standard of public education and better libraries so that everyone can 
contribute more from the ability that lies within him. That is a part of 
the modern outlook that we are determined not to give up. We cannot 
give it up. Any nation that abandons that ideal will go under. 

As we turn back to the declaration of 1895 and read again those words, 
“We, the intellectuals and common people of Formosa, are determined 
to resist subjugation,” still more thoughtfully, we nevertheless begin to 
appreciate more sympathetically what its authors had in mind. We think 
of the old days and the traditional scholar-gentry class that then existed. 
We recall the high tradition of public service that had come down to that 
class from ancient China. We realize some of the implications of that 
phrase, “We, the intellectuals ...” — not “We, the privileged intellec- 
tuals,” not “We, the high and mighty intellectuals,” but “We, the intellec- 
tuals whose deep obligation it is to plan ahead for the welfare and safety 
of all of us, and we, the everyday people who also think and plan, but 
not on so large a scale, we stand united in the defense of our country and 
its future — our fates are tied up together.” So we might paraphrase some 
of the ideals that lay in that 1895 statement. 

. Let us then take the Formosan declaration, not in an unworthy way, 
but as signifying in this higher sense a special dedication on the part of a 
special group of people, an extra obligation to serve. How then can we 
formulate the distinction which it contains in these days when everyone, 
in every walk of life, is forced in some sense to be an intellectual to meet 
the problems of the day? 

I propose that we distinguish between a light ‘intellectual and a heavy 
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intellectual. This distinction has nothing to do with diet, or if it does, the 
connection escapes me. ’ 

Light industry and heavy industry 

Our colleagues in economics differentiate between light industry and 
& mdas t tr y: , Powered metals, they tel! us, belong to heavy industry, 
htMUM matenah furnish the wherewithal for other industries to build 
upon. Houses on the other hand, they remind us, belong to light industry 
because they serve the. consumer directly. Heavy industry is the founda- 

uo™ that tow, ", t S W °, bjeCtS as '« ht as if^ns of metal. Standing 

upon that foundation is an industry called light, even when it constructs 
objects as heavy as houses. 

The light intellectual and the heavy intellectual 

If we follow the lead of economics about the meaning of light and 

we will^v - S ia W VT n hy l l <<Hght intellectual ”? A light intellectual, 
we will say, is one who keeps the machinery of life going. He doctors the 

sck, he renders legal judgments, he gives the accepted instruction he 

governs the course of trade. And what is the “heavy intellectual”? The 

heavy intellectual opens the way to new avenues of existence. He finds a 

new way to fight disease.. He conceives of a new legal invention to pledge 

the credit of a state so it can build a superhighway where only a poor 

road was possible before. He changes the nature of thought and forces 

a revolution in the text books. He conceives of a new industry. If he is 

“SI ” a T? I!* 6 °, Ur ? riGnd Dr * Hu Shih > ^ may accomplish the 
greatest miracle of all, and raise up the whole spirit of a country. 

we accept the distinction between light intellectual and heavy intellec- 

work1 b nl Wee i n f?° SG Wh ° keep tl , 1G world goin £’ and those who move the 
n . . aiead> then we can say that this conference is concerned with the 

o igatioirs and opportunities of the heavy intellectual, especially as they 

n n< i er,1 f T aiWa . n and the United States - My special subject is then the 
work of the scientist as one particular kind of heavy intellectual. 

Contributing as a heavy intellectual to science 

qf J f am f , 1 ^ pp 7 t0 f eak «* this subject because today and in the United 

inf P l I s n0 * b ?s r known wa y for a nian to become a heavy 

mim W Iff l ian t0 |°Ii° W 0118 or another of the natural sciences. Tta 

thTtrenrf lfr es ° f D ° Ct ^ ° f Phil t 0S0 P h y furnishes a simple measure of 
the trend to. this career. The number of these degrees awarded in the 

sciences has increased since J885 on a curve almost regular except for the 
periods of the two wars. On the average the rate of production of Ph D ’s 
has doubled every ten years over a period of 75 years. If the rate of in- 
crease continues, and if the present rate of population increase also con- 
tinues, then, a few years after the year 2,000, one person out of every 
50 will acquire a Ph.D. degree. If this figure sounds fantastic, I can only 
say in reply that the frontiers of science are limitless. When young man 
after young man .steps straight out from his Ph.D. training into a $10000 
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a y ear job, no one is going to keep other young men free from emulating 
tnem. ihey have an increased sense of conviction on this point because 

they see no other career open to them where they can be more useful to 
the country. 

The number of Ph.D.'s in the biological sciences is increasing even 
faster than the number in the physical sciences. As Conant puts it, the 
first halt of this century belonged to the physical sciences, but now we 
have moved into the half century of the biological sciences. The trends 
in advanced training lie under the continual observation of the Committee 
on Fellowships of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences— National Re- 
search Council. Within the past five years, that committee finds, the 
number of Ph.D. degrees in the biological sciences has for the first time 
crossed and increased above the number of degrees of doctor of medicine. 

Hand in hand with this growth in the number of science degrees 

degrees both in the biological and in the physical sciences — has gone a 
growth in scientific activity. Research in government and industrial lab- 
oratories has doubled roughly every ten years. When choice is not enough 
to bring about ' this increase, the compulsion of competition takes hold. 
*ew industries are more competitive or more rapidly changing than drug 
manufacture. It is not surprising that the expenditure on research in this 
industry is unusually high, with figures like 10 per cent not being untypi- 
cal. In the chemical industry the expenditure of research runs closer to 
. per cent. How important that expenditure is can be seen from one 
simple circumstance. Most of the business of our larger chemical com- 
panies today lies in products which did not even exist 25 years ago. 

If competition forces research, and research forces progress, then one 

sure way to prevent progress is to set up monopolies ensured against all 
competition. & 

Rote of expansion due to innovations in science and technology 

Ins not enough to make minor improvements to stay in the stream of 
activity today. The carriage maker was making minor improvements in 
his product in the early years of this century. That did not save him from 
extinction at the hands of the automobile industry ! One of my friends in 
afi industrial organization came up with an idea recently to use the waste 
steam in a certain large plant to accomplish new and useful things. The 
change would have cost $50,000, but the return on this expenditure would 
have been 20 per cent each year. He was told that it was outside the 
policy of his company to spend money on improvements that gave a return 
so small. It was necessary to have a 30 per cent return before it was 
worthwhile to invest money in a new process. This number is a measure 
of how rapidly things are changing today ! 

1 have an atlas dating from 1906., On that atlas I turned not long ago 
to the Netherlands, a country not very different from Taiwan in size and 
population and crowding of population. On that map I saw a tiny dot, the 
smallest dot that the map maker allows. That dot stood for a community 
with a population between five and ten thousand, the little town of Eind- 
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Tt 4 . I „ is one of the great cities of the Netherlands. 

Its population numbers 134,527. What is the explanation? Was a gold 

°’ 5, fGW • intellectuals ” ^me up with the ideas 

that built the Phillips Electric Company, a company which makes lamps, 

electrical appliances, radios, X-ray tubes and a multitude of more sophis- 
ticated items. One could count on the fingers of one hand the names of 
the men whose ideas started off that enterpiise. To a place that had 
almost nothing they gave one of the great industries of the world. 

The possibilities for invention are not limited to the physical sciences, 
as we know not least from the work of Pasteur. Nor is it necessary to 
have great industries to benefit from invention, particularly in the area 
°f the biological sciences. It is enough in this connection to recall the 
great effect of hybrid com on farm productivity. The contribution of this 
development to the world's economy long ago passed the billion dollar 

mark Yet this development was brought to pass by the research of a 
handful of men. 

Science , technology and defense 

Our possibilities to provide a future for our children and our children’s 
children depend today not only on our farms and our industries, but also 
upon our defense posture. 

There was a time when it was as impolite to sneak of national defense 
m public as to mention sex. Today we are willing to admit that continued 
existence is impossible without either. ( . 

We have also discovered that the defense of the free world depends 
as never before on technological advances which may be made by one or 
vo men or by a small group. The other day, reviewing in my mind the 
programs of the two United States laboratories concerned with nuclear 
weapons, I counted up those men who are at work trying to contribute 
decisively new ideas for use in case of dire emergency. It was fantastic 
o discover that only eleven men are concerned actively in this very for- 
ward area. What a world, where the liberty of over two billion people can 

depend on the labors of fewer than a dozen men! 

However much the safety of a free society depends upon technological 
advances, it has come to depend still more upon the good sense and reso- 
lution of the average well-informed citizen. He had the good judgment 
not to believe that nuclear weapons foretold the end of life on earth nor 
even— unhappily the end of all war. He knows that a balance of stra- 
eterrent power is the best guarantee we have today against the 
outbreak of a war at the all-out level. 

However, it is also conceivable— he realizes— to be pushed into a maior 
war through what was in the beginning a localized conflict, which then 
grows and spreads out into an all-out struggle. Therefore his attention 
extends to trouble spots all over the world. He knows that the problems 
are less technological than social, economic and political. Therefore he 
votes for representatives who will spend his tax money and find men— 
heavy intellectuals”-to deal as wisely as they can with these larger 
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issues. At the same time our responsible fellow citizen knows that social 
and economic development cannot come without peace, and peace cannot 
be maintained in troubled areas without force. He recognizes that the 
kind of limited war force required for this purpose is completely different 
from the strategic power required to deter all-out war. Limited war de- 
fense makes its own heavy demands for imaginative thinking. At China 
Lake m the California desert, a few years ago a small group of men con- 
ceived of the now famous Sidewinder missile. Only a few months ago a 
fraction of the Taiwan Air Force, equipped with these small and ingenious 
devices, turned back the attack of a great and aggressive air armada in a 
decisive battle. 

As in this example, so in many free world countries small groups of 
dedicated technologists and scientists are working on imaginative new 
devices and new ways of doing things. These “heavy intellectuals” work 
to preserve peace today so that other groups of “heavy intellectuals” — such 
as our honored colleagues in this meeting-can strike the still more de- 
cisive blows for a better tomorrow. ' 

Scientists in action 

The contribution of science, whether to defense, or to agriculture and 
medicine, or to industry, is marked by nothing so remarkable as this, that 
decisively new advances come from small numbers of men. In other words, 
we have in science a new way to help get on with our human problems. 
Therefore let us turn from the results of science to a few word pictures of 
scientists in action. Let us then conclude this discussion with a few con- 
crete proposals that our conference might consider. 

We look more at scientists in action and less at the subject matter of 
science because we are more concerned here today with spirit and human 
values than we are with the nature of matter and energy. 

Yang and Lee and the symmetries of spacetime 

Let me begin with my friends T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang. They are 
disappointed that pressing obligations prevent them from being with us 
during these days. They work in the environment of Princeton and Co- 
lumbia. To them the problems of the elementary particles, and the decay 
and transformations of these mysterious entities, are a day by day source 
of worry and concern and delight. Studying over the observational evi- 
dence and the past interpretations of that evidence, they found themselves 
forced to question the then current assumption that the physical world is 
symmetric between left handed and right handed. In other words, the 
collisions and spontaneous breakups of elementary particles, when regarded 
in a mirror, might well really be different in character from the events seen 
by direct vision, They took this idea seriously and worked out its con- 
sequences mathematically. The results led them to suggest new experi- 
ments. Their suggestion was taken up by that distinguished and charming 
and active experimentalist Miss C. S. Wu (Mrs. L. Yuan). In collabora- 
tion with others at Columbia and at the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
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ton she carried out decisive tests. Electrons come out of atomic nuclei, the 
group found, spinning about their own axes preferentially to the left. The 
world is not symmetric between left and right. 

Most of you have seen, I am sure, the address Yang delivered at the 
time when he and Lee received the Nobel Prize for their work. In it he 
acknowledges his double indebtedness — to the cultural tradition of China 
and the specific tradition of the West. Today both continue their work 
actively in the Western world. There the contacts are richest, there today 
the freedom of inquiry is greatest. 

Human relations in the profession of theoretical physics, as in many 
other branches of science, have interesting and unusual features. Members 
of the profession belong to a kind of island of culture. Physicists in Lon- 
don, New York, Berkeley, Princeton, Paris,, Taipei, and Bombay often 
know each other better than they know their colleagues in other fields of 
work in the same community. They must if they are to keep up with their 
work. Some are like bumble bees. They go about from flower to flower 
picking up pollen in one place and fertilizing blooms in another place. . 

The importance of human give and take, of an atmosphere of lively dis- 
cussion, shows also in another way. The articles today in physics and in 
other fields of science are written far more often by two or three collabora- 
tors than by a single author. To cut oneself off from the flow of ideas is 
often to decrease one’s effectiveness. As Kettering puts it, “When you 
lock the laboratory door, you lock out more than you lock in.” Secretive- 
ness is a symptom of sterility. 

The Geneva Conference of 1955 on peaceful uses of atomic energy pro- 
vided for many scientists their first opportunity to exchange ideas with 
their Soviet colleagues. For ten years the International Union of Physics 
had worked to bring about a substantial East-West meeting. At last 
nuclear energy of all subjects was leading to the rapprochement. The pro- 
gram was full of papers about power plants and the energy needs of the 
future and the world reserves of uranium ore. But this formal program 
was given second place by many of the Soviet and Western physicists as 
soon as they found informal contacts were possible. A group of about 
forty went off into a room much smaller than an auditorium. There they 
shared on a blackboard their ideas, their results, their worries, their hopes, 
their concerns, and their dreams about the structure of elementary par- 
ticles and the nature of matter and energy. It would be difficult to name 
any field of activity where the spirit of give and take is more prevalent 
than in basic science, nor one where political and ideological differences 
interpose fewer obstacles to genuine human understanding. 

The field in which Yang and Lee work is thus one where it is essential 
to maintain wide contacts; one where a man puts himself at a handicap if 
he goes to a center too separated from others to allow stimulating week to 
week contacts with workers from other centers. It would be a mistake to 
conclude, however, that every field of science, or even every field of physics, 
demands a large center for its most effective cultivation. There are many 
subjects in which a small school can achieve great results. An example is 
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furnished by the work now going on at Brigham Young University in 
Utah on the physics of high pressures. Two or three good men at modest 
expense are breaking new ground, and supplying leadership of high quality 
to their field. 

Watson and Crick and desoxyribonucleic acid 

Let me turn now from Yang and Lee and physics to my second case 
example: Watson and Crick and what they have done for biochemistry. 
James Watson is a young biochemist at Harvard. Crick is a crystallogra- 
pher at Cambridge University. Their attention centered on the structure 
of a substance known as desoxyribonucleic acid — DNA for short. This 
substance has never been synthesized. However it occurs naturally in the 
nucleus of the living cell. The fundamental problem of life and growth and 
reproduction leads back always to the still more basic question how a cell 
divides. When and how the cell divides to form two new cells is governed 
by the central nucleus of the cell and by the division of this nucleus into 
two new nuclei. Before the work of Watson and Crick it was generally 
agreed that one of the constituents of the nucleus — DNA — has something 
important to do with the act of division. However, neither the structure 
of the DNA molecule nor its relation to the act of division were known. 

Watson went from Cambridge, Massachusetts, to join Crick at Cam- 
bridge, England, because there the facilities for crystallographic analysis 
were most suited to their ivork. Their ingenious analysis led them to the 
model of the DNA molecule shown in Fig. 1. This essential ingredient 
of all life processes is endowed — they had to conclude — with the amazing 
structure of a double spiral. Each of the two strands in the spiral is made 
up of shorter segments — the so-called nucleotide molecules or nucleotides 
— fitted together one after the other. As a consequence of the work of 
Watson and Crick, one now has a model to account for the elementary 
act of duplication in the life process. The spiral of two strands unzippers 
to make two spirals. It might appear that each new spiral would have 
only a single strand. Not so! The double spiral begins to come apart 
at one end (Fig. 1), but not in isolation. It is surrounded by a nutrient 
fluid containing many nucleotides. They are potential building blocks to 
form new strands of spiral structure. This building process goes on at 
points A and B (Fig. i). It ensures that the two new spirals in process of 
building will each be double. Moreover, the ordered pattern of different 
kinds of nucleotides in the chain — like different kinds of letters in a word 
—is replicated. The two new double spirals, letter for letter, are duplicates 
of the old one. What a beautiful and simple foundation for the science of 
life and growth ! 

On the foundation of the work of Watson and Crick, further advances 
have already been made in our knowledge of the replication process. It 
had been feared by many that the unzippering of the spiral molecule, 
simple as it is in principle, would prove most complicated in actual opera- 
tion, requiring by way of assistance and support all kinds of enzymes and 
supplementary cycles of chemical reaction. However, recent experiments 
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Fiff- 1. Schematic dia- 
gram of the beginning of 
the “unzippering” of a 
spiral DNA molecule to 
start the formation of two 
-new DNA molecules. 
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up.. Members creep on along their narrow ruts working in isolation from 
their fellows. No series of lectures imposes the demand to review one’s 
field. The member lacks that old and effective impetus to seek out the 
wider relations of his subject. He has a lesser stimulus tQ^find uncharted 
areas and to put what is already known in a new and more useful form. 
'In contrast to the great universities and the great institutes, like the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, the Institute-in-Isolaticn has no life-giving stream 
of bright young men. Young man? Student? No, Conant has a still better 
word : the man with the uncommitted mind. He is the man who is curious, 
the man who is waiting to throw himself into something challenging and 
important. He is the man who thrives on contact with a leader and adds 
to his force. Iftliere is no way for the older worker to pass on the seed to 
the young man with the uncommitted mind, there is little opportunity for 
the new heavy intellectual to come into being. For f:his reason it is inspir- 
ing to visit the laboratory of James Watson and of many another leader in 
present day science and see the young men at work and in discourse. 

John Tukey and the statistical generalist 

Physics and biochemistry are disciplines where the workers make their 
own direct contact with nature. Let us turn now to a third example of 
science in action : statistical analysis. The statistical analyst uses mathe- 
matics to extract the meaning out of observations which have generally 
been made by other workers and which are afflicted by “noise.” Noise 
he uses as a general term to indicate disturbances from unpredictable 
sources. For example, in trying to understand the selling prices of securi- 
ties, he looks for general trends against a background of day to day fluctu- 
ations. But the scope of statistics, both in science and in planning policy, 
is much broader than this example might suggest. Consider by way of 
illustration the work of Prof. John Tukey. Most recently he has served a 
number of months on the joint U.K.-U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. board looking for a 
reliable way to distinguish underground weapons tests from explosions. 
Before that he had much to do with recommending the policy of the United 
States Pure Food and Drug administration with respect to safe dosages of 
drugs, taking account of the varied response of one individual as compared 
to another. Earlier he served on the National Academy of Sciences com- 
mittee examining the statistical validity of the techniques used to study 
sexual behavior. Tukey, though primarily a professor of mathematics at 
Princeton, also helps guide a group at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Make a long distance phone call by direct dialing. Listen to the musical 
tones that carry the called number across the continent. Will the automatic 
circuits dial the number reliably at the other end? Here there come up 
important questions of balance. How does the cost of so-called redundant or 
check-up information compare with the importance of reliability ? In scores 
of questions like these the statistician makes the difference between an un- 
reliable judgment and a first-class outcome. The imaginative statistician, 
far from being a narrow specialist, is often the direct opposite — a gener- 
alist : a man who can walk into almost any scientific or commercial opera- 
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tion, find a numerical way to analyze what is going on, and increase output. 

The methods of the statistical generalist can be put to use by almost any 
one who has some basic education in science and some imagination. He 
needs what might be called an emergency kit of statistical tools, such as 
Tukey has made available to those associated with him. And he needs a 
variegated set of case histories set down on paper so that he can see how 
t ose tools have been used in practice. May some enterprising young 
collaborator of Tukey, some Dr. Watson, someday provide us with such an 
account ! I for one would like to have stories of the emergency tool kit in 
action on problems ranging as widely as individual differences in suscepti- 
bility to drugs, the twinkle of starlight and its correlation with atmospheric 
disturbances, the quality control of manufactured products, and the conse- 
quences of all-or-none representation compared to proportional representa- 
. t,on ' ^ach stor y m “Case Histories of a Generalist” would begin at the 
moment when a phone call or letter reaches the Sherlock Holmes of the 
statistical world. It would touch on the human aspects of the problem. Of 
course it would also describe the mathematical analysis— how the statistical 
tools are put to use. It would include not only the conclusions but also 
how they were ‘sold” to those who had to put them into action. It would 
end with some account of the pay-off. The gains to the economy and pro- 
ductivity of a country— any country, at any level of industrialization— from 
suc.j mathematized use of intelligence are so great compared to the cost 
involved that a sound and imaginative statistical generalist ranks high 
among heavy intellectuals ! b 

Copenhagen and Niels Bohr 

My fourth and final example of science in action is the Institute for 
Theoretical Physics at Copenhagen. Many regard it as the intellectual 
center of physics. It is the place where many a physics pilgrim goes to 
talk and dream and debate about the present problems and future prospects 
of his subject. Niels Bohr is the Confucius, the Plato, the Lao-Tze of 
Copenhagen. Many legends and many true and wonderful stories are told 
about Bohr. He divides the week in effect into even-numbered and odd- 
numbered days. On a day of even number every glimmer of an idea that 
might help with the problem at hand is seized up in, is built up, is ex- 
panded. What is useful in an idea is the focus of attention, not what might 
be wrong about it ! The construction of ingenuity and hope that stands 
waiting the next morning receives all that day an often devastating series 
of tests and criticisms and checks. If by night anything is left, it serves as 
foundation for more building on the next even-numbered day! 

Niels Bohr is also the man who says there is no hope of making any 
progress in one’s subject unless one is confronted with a paradox or diffi- 
culty. Even so one’s hopes are small until at last he finds a second diffi- 
culty. Then at last one can play off one difficulty against the other and 
begin to move ahead ! 

One conies to understand at Copenhagen what is the place of theory in 
the description of nature. The word “theory” in physics as in most of 
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for occupations which did not even exist a few generations ago. Often 
they realize, that they may well be working a few years from now in pro- 
fessions which even today have not yet come into being. Between one man 
and another there is not the common perspective of older days. About the 
significance of human life there is no universally accepted outlook. The 
theory of evolution has brought new insights into this question. They are 
far from having yet been fully absorbed into our culture. Compared to 
evolution, there is hardly any development out of science to which different 
groups of people react more divergently. 

Today each country is less and less aptly described in terms of one cul- 
ture— Confucian or Greco-Roman or Judeo-Christian— and more and more 
appropriately viewed as a collection of cultures built around different pro- 
fessions and different fields of subject-matter specialization. 

In the past with its single culture the teacher was often a man of char, 
acter and intelligence who did his duty when he discussed with his students 
the greatest men of all times and of all countries. 

The new training in the art of finding out 

In the specialized world of today no university fulfills its responsibility 
to society which concerns itself only with what is already known. It must 
be occupied even more heavily with the art of finding out. Young men 
moving up one or another of the many streams of culture that we have 
today, working in one or another foundation field of human knowledge, 
must find in our universities the doorways that lead on to new advances. 
Not merely to receive from their professors, but to work alongside them, 
is the new dispensation. In the university of today that member is behind 
who is not contributing actively to the subject he professes, not only 
through his own efforts, but also through the students he trains. 

How can young men possibly be trained for the changing modern world 
unless the older men who. train them are themselves leaders in the trans- 
formation of thought? It is difficult to name anything more important for 
creativity, than the feeling that one belongs to an outstanding group which 
is ahead in its chosen field of work. As Conant puts it, one cannot build 
up a first-class university by naming to it very good men. One must have 
the best! Or to put it in other terms, it is not being very useful to society 
to be the second investigator to find out a new truth ! 

Great opportunity also for smaller institutions 

There is nothing about this demand for leadership which the smaller 
university cannot meet. On the contrary, it would be easy to name in 
physics alone at least twenty fields of investigation well suited to the 
budgets of smaller institutions. Every one of the twenty has its own special 
advantages for the training of much needed young men. Every one is im- 
portant to science and society. And in every one the world today is sadly 
behind. Let us hope that the smaller institutions of our two countries will 
begin to make the kind of contributions, not only in physics but all across 
the board, that the world’s more research-minded universities have already 
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shown to be possible and needed. Then we shall have intellectual coopera- 
tion between East and West in its highest form— -a collaborative effort to 
push back the boundaries of human knowledge. 

Five proposal s for intellectual cooperation 
between Taiwan and the United States 

Now. after these general remarks about science and society you have 
every right to ask me to be more specific. Let me therefore venture to put 
forward five specific proposals for intellectual cooperation to help both our 
countries. The proposals are experimental and tentative and illustrative 
only. They illustrate perhaps as much as anything how past contact with 
several large projects to do the impossible can condition at least one 
physicist to think ! They are tentative in the sense that they are put for- 
ward for suggestions and modification. They are conceived of as experi- 
mental in this sense, that what is found to work in one smaller independent 
country like Taiwan — and in its intellectual contacts with the United 
Mates may.be copied if desired by other countries in comparable circum- 
stances, and in certain areas of the United States as well. With fifty states 
going their own ways on a variety of local experiments we have much to 
learn from at home. However, even more valuable lessons may be drawn, 
we may hope, from watching experiments run in a country which mingles 
modern ways with the proud and free culture of ancient China. 

The live proposals will not be limited to the field of physics or even to 
the domain of science. 

Proposal 1 : Taiwan Productivity Research Institute 

1 he first proposal calls for a Productivity Research Institute, with three 
purposes: (1) to carry new developments from science into the life stream 
of the country ; (2) to develop new products and processes, and improve 
existing processes; and (3) to provide a route for young men with some 
training m science to contribute to their country in practical ways. 

Examples of such institutes 

This kind of institute is more and more needed as science becomes 
steadily more sophisticated and as the gap widens between the kind of 
science which is developed in universities and the kind of science which is 
put to work in the national economy. The Institute of Physical and 
Chemica . Research in Tokyo is a particifarly happy illustration of this 
kind of bridge between science and society. This institute is closely tied 
with, the name of Nishina. 

. Nishina was one of the great leaders of science in Japan. He received 
h ,s higher training in physics at Copenhagen. He contributed there in. a 
decisive way to understanding the interaction between light and electrons. 
On his return to Japan he was a leader in building up the Institute of 
Physical and Chemical Research. At the end of the war that Institute had 
fallen on evil days. Very little came to it in government funds to carry on 
its pure research. It had to turn to industrv to seek suoport. It formu- 
lated research projects that could be sponsored by industry for the benefit 
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of industry. It brought into being in this way a very great research activ- 
ity. It contributed to developments as different as the pearl industry, the 
manufacture of optical devices, electronics and semiconductor applications, 
to mention only a few of the Institute’s many activities. It offers a career 
by which a young man can contribute in an important way to the develop- 
ment of his country. 

On a visit to Japan in 1953 I saw Buddhist priests in the street in yellow 
robes, bowl in hands to receive offerings, men looked up to because of their 
devotion to the highest human values, but doomed to poverty because they 
lack any direct connection with the main stream of their country’s econ- 
omy. Then I saw the young theoretical physicists at Kyoto. Again there 
was the devotion to truth, again the respect of fellow citizens and again 
too often, I am sorry to say, poverty. But fortunately these young physi- 
cists have open to them in the Institute of Physical and Chemical Research 
ar »d in other research organizations a workable way to convert ideas and 
originality and good judgment into results that all can see and v-klue and 
reward. This kind of institute changes -ways of production, creates new 
jobs and expands the economy. 

In the United States productivity research institutes are more than 
doubling in activity every ten years. The Stanford Research Institute re- 
cently issued a comprehensive report— to take an example almost at ran- 
dom-setting guidelines for the lumber industry, and charting new activi- 
ties in which the most rapid growth can be expected. The largest such 
research organization in the world, the Battclle Memorial Institute, with 
laboratories at Columbus, Ohio ; Frankfurt, Germany ; and Geneva, Switz- 
erland, has more than three thousand scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
economists. It has contributed decisively to subjects as different as the 
metallurgy of uranium and plans for the economic development of Alaska. 

A country does not have to be large and industrialized to profit greatly 
from an institute of this kind. The Ceylon Productivity Institute is a case 
in point. Starting with a very small group this institute has made impor- 
tant contributions to the economy of Ceylon, one of the prime examples of 
so-called raw material countries. The story of the Institute makes inspiring 
reading. In its earliest days not even plumbers and electricians \ 'ere avail- 
able to put in the pipes and wires that were needed. The laboratory mem- 
bers had to do this work themselves. Many suffered from social taboos 
against stooping to manual labor. They went ahead and did the job in 
spite of those taboos. That earthy start produced team spirit. It produced 
also the try-anything spirit without which a productivity research institute 
cannot flourish ! 

Nature of proposed Taiwan Productivity Research Institute 

Some details of scale and nature may be appropriate to put the proposed' 
Taiwan institute into perspective. Location near a university is best. 
Members of both institute and university will derive stimulus from their 
discussions. Even more important, capable young people will hear about 
the problems being tackled at the institute. They will realize that they can 
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contribute. They will see that there are far more jobs to' be done than 
there are trained people to do them. They will grasp the idea of an ex- 
panding economy, of Vannavar Bush’s “Endless Frontiers.” 

The institute should be independent. It should have a board of trustees 
of its. own, selected, for example from members of Academia Sinica and 
prominent public-spirited businessmen. Its work will benefit the forward- 
looking sectors of the economy and give them a competitive advantage over 
static and protected enterprises. The whole spirit of a productivity research 
institute runs contrary to monopoly, government control, and rigidity. 
There is nothing that worries government officials so much as change. It 
is best to remove completely from their hands an institute whose principal 
job it is to produce change! Moreover, it is important that the institute 
itself— -and its members— have the incentives that come to it directly from 
those it serves as reward for work well done : bigger laboratories, better 
equipment, and more nearly adequate library. 

As for size, a modest start should be adequate : three senior men with 
Ph.D. training, three younger men also with Ph.D.’s or equivalent, and 
thirteen younger men and technicians. It would be reasonable to look for- 
ward to a growth of the institute rapid enough to double its size in ten 
years or less. 

Many areas invite the attention of such a productivity research institute : 
(1) Improvements in the manufacture of paper. (2) Development of fiber 
products. ((3) New uses for wood. In this connection one thinks of 
creative art. It took only a small group ot artists in Denmark to lead to a 
great expansion of the Danish furniture industry. The Chinese tradition 
of beautiful design gives Taiwan advantages which it has hardly begun to 
exploit. (4) Mining and manufacturing processes. (5) Chemical indus- 
tries based on Taiwan sulfur and oil. 

The areas in which to start work must, of course, be carefully selected. 
The choice might well be made with the assistance of a visiting committee 
of two or three. It would be helpful if one of the members of this com- 
mittee could be someone like Alexander King who has achieved such re- 
markable results in improving productivity in the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 

Cost 

Such an institute needs funds to start it oft of the following general 
order of magnitude (expressed in U.S. dollars) : 

Building and equipment at start $150,000 

Salaries.and expenses not covered by financing from the 
organizations with which the institute has contracts 

First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 

Total 



150.000 

125.000 

75.000 

50.000 

25.000 

$575,000 
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Once started, a well-run productivity research institute is more than self- 
sustaining. Out of the work it does for commerce, government and industry 
come funds which enable it to expand its services. It should be self-sustain- 
ing in five years or less. 

Action 

If the members of this Conference judge that such an independent self- 
sustaining productivity research institute makes sense , the Conference can 
so recommend, and ask the Chairman of the Conference to transmit this 
recommendation to an appropriate foundation for action. 

Proposal 2: Talent Certification 

A mechanism is needed to supply reliable information to western col- 
leges and universities about talented young people from Taiwan applying 
for training overseas. At present many Western institutions are reluctant 
to accept students from India and Taiwan — to take two examples — be- 
cause of uncertainties (1) about the young man’s training and native 
ability and (2) about the chances his talents will be put to good use in his 
home country after he has been trained. The first of these two important 
problems is the subject of this proposal. 

There is, of course, no problem of talent certification when a well-known 
man like Dr. Wu gives a high recommendation to a young student, such 
as he gave to C. N. Yang. Western universities seek after such a man 
even when he is as young as Yang was — and I well remember meeting him 
shortly after his first arrival in this country. But I also remember that in 
1959 Princeton University received 16 applications from young men in 
Taiwan, all wanting to go into theoretical physics. Moreover, the recom- 
mendations — not from Dr. Wu — made each appear comparable to Yang 
and Lee. No information was available to discriminate between these 
young men. It was obviously impossible to admit them all. Consequently 
it was impossible to admit any one of them. 

The University of Rochester public spiritedly has been doing more than 
most institutions towards training young men in physics who come from 
overseas. Out of its experience Rochester has for that students applying 
for graduate work are often well advised to take selected courses at the 
undergraduate, junior, and senior level before embarking on full-scale 
graduate work. 

Apart from these problems of evaluating native ability and training, 
there is the still greater problem of deciding which young man has the 
character and dedication to go back, after his training, and contribute to 
the development of his country under what are often adverse circumstances. 

I have been told that in the past ten years approximately seven hundred 
young people came from Taiwan to the United States for training, and 
that approximately forty have returned. The direct gain to the United 
States from this flow of talent is of course substantial. Indirectly, how- 
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ever, this country loses, because one of its very important partner countries 
suffers a crippling loss. 

How then can one select for overseas training young people who meet the 
“? ree requirements of ability, training, and responsibility to Taiwan, China? 

ortunately there is already at work in an older group of ages a mechanism 
of talent selection which meets these requirements and which works well. 

I refer to the visiting research scientist program. Outstanding, senior men 
have been selected on that program. They come from Taiwan to the 
United States for training, They return to Taiwan more useful for their 
period of work abroad. The prestige of the Academia Sinica is involved 
in the evaluation and selection of these senior men. If it were to commit 
itself also to specific younger men in search of Ph.D. training abroad, there 
would be little doubt about the welcome of these students in American 
universities. / propose therefore that this Conference through its Chairman 
ask The Institute of International Education or other appropriate agency 
to arrange with Academia Sinica or otherwise to extend the present good 

system of talent certification from senior men to aspirants for advanced 
degrees. 

Proposal 3 : Annual School and Library Competition 
The state of Wisconsin has conducted a competition between commu- 
nity and community. Outside groups came in to evaluate schools and 
libraries and give a total community score. The highest ranking commu- 
nities, and those that made the greatest improvements, received special 
awards. The competition attracted much public attention. I propose to our 
friends from Taiwan a similar school and library competition there. We 
in the United States would surely learn something of use at home and 
abroad if we could see this kind of competition in action in a country so 
interesting as Taiwan, China. Of course for Taiwan itself the principal 

motive for setting up such a competition would be the stimulus to the life 
of the country. 

Conant tells us that no one stimulus is more important to a community 
in building up its schools— and, by the same token, in building up its 
library than knowing how it stands in each aspect of its effort relative to 
other communities. Granted this knowledge, community pride and com- 
munity self-interest will accomplish wonders. 

The value of focussing local attention on what is important is shown 
nowhere more clearly than in the old woodcuts of Charlemagne that many 
of us have seen. The great ruler appears at a local school presenting prizes 
to the top students. How inexpensive — and how effective ! 

If the members of this Conference regard this proposal as useful, the 
Conference can so recommend to our Chairman. He and others among us 
could then discuss the proposal with influential individuals in Taiwan .. 
China, and the Ministry of Education. This procedure seems reasonable if 
the local communities and the Ministry of Education are jointly to invite 
the visiting committee. 

While we are speaking of evaluation, can we not make it into a two-way 
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street . Can we not ask for a visiting committee from Taiwan, China, to 
evaluate the programs of Asian studies in United States colleges and uni- 
versities. Would not such a rating device lead to some much needed 
action? If the Conference approves of such action, it might so recommend 
leaving the recommendation to be transmitted by our Chairman to the 
Association of American Universities and the Association of American 
Colleges, and to be followed up by him. 

' Proposal 4: Chinese and American Cultural Society 

This next proposal is the most daring one I have to make. Its purpose 
w* 3 ma ^ C interest 111 Taiwan, China, culture widespread and popular in the 

V V Coll 

‘ „ Chinese culture is ancient and proud. Why should Taiwan, China, bother 

to spread knowledge of it among ignorant Westerners? JFor two reasons, 
irst, the West finds itself having to make immensely important political 
f decisions tnat concern its relations with Asia and with the two Chinas. 

Second, to the extent that Taiwan, China, consciously separates out of its 
inheritance and propagates today what is strong and valuable for the mod- 
ern world, to that extent it makes itself a leader not only in the thinking of 
Chinese everywhere, but also a leader in world opinion. It will gain in 
, prestige and influence. 

No country has been so deprived of prestige and influence as one that 
was occupied by Hitler, as Denmark was for example. Yet in those days 
„ f des P Mr the leaders of Danish thought raised new hope and pride in their 

k ,° w count rymen by preparing and issuing a great review of Danish 

I propose here, however, a device for upholding and spreading Chinese 
traditions and modern thinking— -which is more international in its char- 
acter. Three models come to mind. The first is Ikebana International, an 
organization started and operated most effectively by our Japanese friends. 
One unifying theme of Ikebana is flower arrangement, but all other aspects 
of Japanese and Western culture receive attention. The second example is 
the English Speaking Union. Its effectiveness not only during the past 
two wars but between them recalls how very much political actions are 
swayed by cultural sympathies. The third well-known organization is 
hance Francaise. To belong to a local branch of this alliance, to study 
and speak French, and to share a common interest in things French, gives 
each member a certain prestige, whether he is aware of it or not- 
Specifically then I propose that Taiwan , China, sponsor an organisation 
which for want of a better name might temporarily be called the Celestial 
Pagoda Society, with these features: 

1. Many branches in the United States and in other countries 

2. Of order of 5,000 members in U.S.A. 

3. Meetings several times a year 

4. Active participation of all in study group or work shop 

5. Annual dues of order of $4.00 per year 
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C\ Use as active channel of communication between East and West 
(speakers ; visitors ; films ; printed matter ; advertisements ; art exhib- 
its , displays of furniture and other living arts ; encouragement for 
travel ; and arrangements when welcome for families to take in stu- 
dents from abroad). 

The organization would best be centered in Taiwan, independent, but 
more or less closely linked with the Foreign Service there and with consuls 
located m Western countries. The required budget would probably be of 
the order of $100,000 a year, of which $60,000 would be thought of as 
Taiwan government subsidy and $40,000 as coming from dues. There 
would be local committees in many cities and towns in the Western world. 

If the Conference wishes this kind of cultural interchange to come into 
being, it can so recommend, and leave it to our Chairman and influential 
Taiwan members to pass on this proposal to the Taiwan, China, govern- 
ment and to influential citizen groups there. 

Proposal 5: A Science, Technology and Productivity Survey 

My fifth and final proposal is a science, technology, and productivity 
survey on Taiwan to spot specific areas where small funds and simple 
means can win great dividends and make new jobs. 

There have been many outstanding advances in recent years as a result 
of such productivity surveys. Those made by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation supply one good example. They have led to 
decisive improvements in Europe in blast furnace operation and in methods 
of road construction, to take two important instances. Surveys of lesser 
scope and scale have also been made with good results — for example, the 
survey of the United Arab Republic by Allison and Noyes a few months 
ago, and the Cleland and Daniels survey of Southeast Asia sponsored by 
the Asia Foundation. One would like to see something done for science 
and technology in Taiwan analogous to what the Joint Committee for 
Rural Reconstruction has done for agriculture on Taiwan. 

Specifically, I would propose 

1. A two - or three-man productivity team, composed of men with 

experience like that of Alexander King 

2. A two-month visit by such a team 

3. Identification by this team of 

a. Projects 

b. Costs to start them 

c. Ways to finance projects at beginning 

d. Estimates of probable payoff 

Nomination by this team of men to guide projects for first year 

If this Conference approves of this kind of survey, it might transmit its 
affirmative view through the Chairman to the government of Taiwan and 
the International Cooperation Administration or an appropriate foundation. 



Taiwan and the Example of NATO 

Over this week end the Berkeley Gazette carried on its front page the 
story of the appointment of William Nierenberg as the chief science adviser 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in succession to Norman Ram- 
sey and Frederick Seitz. He will have charge of the outstanding program 
of fellowships in science and technology which are cooperatively supported 
by the NATO countries. What has happened in the NATO community 
can happen in the smaller Taiwan-U.S.A. partnership. As instances of the 
impact of this 17-nation program, let me mention that it has more than 
doubled the number of Ph.D.s in science and technology under training 
from Turkey and from Greece and from Portugal. It has every prospect 
of eventually making a decisive contribution to the defense and the pros- 
perity of the Free World. 

The NATO program has been actively under way for a little over a 
year. It is much broader than a fellowship program. I well remember its 
beginning just three years ago this summer. Charts like those on which 
the present five proposals appear were discussed in the meeting room of 
Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington. No one present there can 
forget his leadership in the program, nor the way he pushed it in the Con- 
ference of NATO Parliamentarians and in our national capitol, and se- 
cured pump priming funds for it from Shepard Stone and the far-sighted 
administration of the Ford Foundation, until it came into being. I mention 
Senator Jackson particularly because he has spoken to several of us of the 
great importance of what the present Conference is doing. 

Leadership to achieve good results out of the present Conference 

I mention the NATO program because what is finally recommended by 
this Conference can come to a fruition that is just as decisive as the NATO 
program. We have in Prof. George Taylor a Chairman of outstanding 
leadership. We have participants who are willing to work for an important 
goal. I look forward to reading in the newspapers of three years hence 
that the program which we finally recommend has been in successful oper- 
ation for a year and a half, and that it is about to be doubled. 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON 

COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 

Chairman: Tingfu F. Tsiang 

Rapporteur: Horst Frenz 

Mr. Frenz : Ladies and gentlemen, I share the feelings of the Chairman, 
and I, too, am inclined to sigh. I should like to be forgiven if I am going 
to speak only on a few points, mainly with reference to the humanities. 
There are a great many people here more competent than I to speak on the 
social sciences and the sciences. The three papers this morning outlined 
very eloquently the problems to be faced in the three areas of the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and the sciences, and showed how much each area 
can contribute to intellectual cooperation between countries. For instance, 
each speaker pointed out the importance of the foreign scholar to one’s own 
work and to one’s own field, let us say to the history of a country, in help- 
ing to choose and to solve certain research problems or in participating in 
scientific investigation. In each case it was made clear that new vistas can 
be opened through the help and through the assistance of the scholar from 
abroad. Professor Wheeler emphasized and Professor Lasswell implied 
the concept of teamwork, a concept that we in the humanities still have to 
grapple with. Professor Mao spoke of the significance of translations from 
either Chinese into English or English into Chinese. Here is an area, an 
important area, for teamwork, at least for a small team of two persons. I 
believe very strongly that through careful cooperation of two people from 
two different cultures a good translation can evolve. I should like to say 
this about translations : it. is not enough to translate works that have not 
been translated before, it is also important to re-do old translations. Old 
translations are not good enough for today. Every generation needs its own 
translations in order to recover anew the artistic expressions of the past. 

Professor Mao began his remarks appropriately with the discussion of 
language, which. often has been called a barrier to communication between 
two cultures. Linguistic investigations of recent times, as you know, have 
heiped enormously in the teaching of foreign languages and here is a very 
concrete case of the usefulness of scientific research to find out more about 
a cultural medium. I see just in that study of language a very important 
link between the humanities and at least certain aspects of science. I am 
wondering somewhat about one remark that Professor Mao made that 
English might become the world language, and I very much hope that this 
will not go into the newspapers. In recent years, we have been developing 
among our students an intellectual climate — maybe I am too optimistic, but 
I think so in which they seem to realize the importance of foreign lan- 
guages. If they now find out that English will become the world language, 
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they might change their minds very rapidly and say : Why should we learn 
languages ? We won’t have to worry about them any more. 

I was very much interested in Professor LasswelPs remarks about the 
tension between overspecialization jpid interdisciplinary work. We have 
exactly the same problem in the humanities. We have realized in the last 
decade or so that we must bring all the disciplines in the humanities together 
again, philosophy, history, literature and the arts. I am inclined to believe 
from the little I know about the work of our Asian colleagues, particularly 
from what the Chinese scholars are doing, that they can be of tremendous 
help to us. Again and again, I am impressed to see how a professor of litera- 
ture from an Asian country or from your own country is versed in philoso- 
phy, in religion, in the arts. In other words, he does not know the cleavage 
that we find quite often is? this country where we are frequently over- 
specialized, not only to the point of one particular literature but even to 
the extreme that a person is j ust an expert in English Victorian literature. 

One other point concerning Professor Mao's paper. He suggested that 
history is tremendously important for mutual world understanding, and it 
certainly is. Professor Moore yesterday pointed out that actually the study 
of philosophy may be the most significant means of finding channels to 
cultural understanding. At an Asian conference in Indiana two years ago. 
one person even dared to say literature was the most important way to bring 
about mutual understanding between nations. May I suggest that, instead 
of using this kind of a strange hierarchy, we think simply in terms of the 
humanities, that all of these disciplines provide us with an avenue to the 
understanding between people. If by humanities we mean the study of man 
as a unique creative being and if through the humanities we are able to 
comprehend man’s most distinguished and most enduring achievements, 
such as intellectual, spiritual, aesthetic, and ethical ones, then we should try 
to convey to our students these great achievements not only of our own 
culture but also of other cultures. As far as possible, we should think of 
the whole area of the humanities rather than specifically of history or of 
philosophy. It is significant that in any exchange that may happen, and 1 
hope will happen as a result of this Conference, we don’t just think in terms 
of specialists, of those who are specialists, let’s say, in Chinese literature, 
but also of many of our scholars who want to become familiar with certain 
phases of the outside world and who need some understanding of the foreign 
area which they might get through comparison of two cultures or two litera- 
tures or philosophies and possibly in other ways also. Particularly the Chi- 
nese scholar who has some familiarity with Western culture, whether in 
literature or philosophy or history, can be of special value to us in this 
country in showing us how to present the culture of China to our own 
students. 

One of the great problems we in the humanities are facing was pointed 
out by Professor Wheeler— and I don’t think lie quite realized it, perhaps 
he did— when he talked about the ’‘heavy intellectuals.” I am afraid we arc 
on the losing end to a certain extent, for the scientists are getting some of 
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the heavy intellectuals that we would like to attract to the humanities. I don't 
have to point cut the reasons for it. Some of them are obvious; some of 
them are certainly economic. It is a fact that sonic of our best undergrad- 
uate students whom we would like* to enter our own field, are deciding to go 
into the sciences, or even the social sciences. This is one of the problems all 
of us in the humanities, whether in Taiwan or in this country, are faced with, 
and we have to do something about it, There is no use crying over it, but 
we simply have to get to work on this problem. Some of us, I am afraid, 
have stayed in the ivory tower too long. We will have to become split per- 
sonalities, spending some time in the ivory tower and the rest of it in the 
market place recruiting the people we want. 

Thank you very much — 



SUMMARY OF MONDAY AFTERNOON’S DISCUSSION 

I rofessor Horst h renz, in commenting on the three morning papers, re- 
ferred to the fact that each speaker had pointed out the importance of the 
foreign scholar to the speaker’s own work and to his own field; that 
Wheeler and Lasswcll had implied a concept of teamwork, a concept that 
the humanities still have to grapple with. The humanities might find team- 
work appropriate in translation from Chinese to English, or vice versa. It 
was suggested that although language may be a harrier to communication 
between tw*o cultures, it may very well be a bridge between the humanities 
and the sciences, through the study of linguistics, for example. 

One of the great problems in the humanities is that of bringing the dis- 
ciplines— philosophy, history, literature, the arts— together again, and in 
this sense the humanities have the same problem of the tension between 
overspecialization and interdisciplinary work that has been referred to in 
t ic social sciences. This has sonic relation to the point that we should not 
think of any hierarchy of disciplines, only of mutual understanding between 
different cultures. Language, history, or literature are not necessarily more 
valuable keys than the others which are available. Just as it is wise when 
speaking of another culture to present it as a whole rather than through 
history or philosophy alone, so we must use every intellectual tool we have 
at our disposal for analysis and interpretation. 

The theme that no one discipline is the only road to the understanding 
of another culture was underscored by Professor Moore, who was afraid 
that he had given the impression that he thought philosophy was the only 
road. Dr. Frank made the point that we could well learn from the Chinese 
more respect for the scholar as a scholar rather than for the details of the 
project in which he happens to be engaged. We suffer from “projectitis ” 
vyhich means that those agencies which give money are more interested in 

the project than in the support of a scholar who has been identified as liavimr 
promise. 

Professor Emerson said that he had heard the humanists state that the 
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humanities receive less attention and support than other fields. He was sur- 
prised that the humanists think the role of the humanities is to pass on the 
culture of past ages to the present, in contrast to the obligation of the natural 
sciences to contribute new knowledge to the future. He felt that creative 
work in the humanities — poetry and creative work in the esthetic arts as 
well as in such fields as historical investigation, philosophy, etc.— was com- 
parable to research in the natural sciences, but he felt that the humanists 
were not in sympathy with this parallel. 

Dr. Emerson suggested that young men are deterred to some extent from 
going into the humanities because young people are interested in progressive 
change ; they want to be identified with something that is on the move, that 
is rapidly expanding, and that is demonstrating its importance in modern 
civilization. “Instead of developing antagonisms and feelings of sharp 
cleavage between these great fields of human inquiry and endeavor (hu- 
manities, social sciences, natural sciences) I think we should find common 
denominators, common viewpoints, common objectives, and common hopes 
that link , . . them . . . into a synthetic philosophy, if I mAy use the term, 
which is applicable throughout." We should emphasize the relationships 
between the fields and avoid sharp compartmentalization. Human person- 
ality is not merely intellectual, scientific, and logical, it is also emotional. 
The basis for this should be mutual respect for creative work in all fields 
of knowledge. Tin's approach found support from Professor Creel who 
argued that the scientific method is actually used by all disciplines. 

Dr. Ballis addressed himself to the matter of the inter-rdlationship be- 
tween the disciplines, with illustrations from area studies, and the new 
relationship between the physical sciences and the social sciehces involved 
in the nuclear age— such problems as the implications of atomic power for 
the development of cities, communication, etc.— stating that it is not so 
much the discipline or the field of knowledge that is significant as the prob- 
lem to which we are trying to find a solution. 

Dr. Laporte also addressed himself to the question of the relationship 
between the fields of knowledge, particularly the implied suggestion that 
the sciences are here only on sufferance since they are essentially non- 
intellectual. The sciences, however, can claim to be among the disciplines 
that provide a basis of understanding between peoples because they use 
symbols mathematical symbols — which are very close in philosophical 
content to Chinese characters. These symbols can be used, devoid of sound 
to represent ideas and operations by themselves. There is a great deal in 
common between the scientists of one country and of another, more, per- 
haps, than there is between the humanists and the social scientists. On the 
other-hand, there is a trend in the sciences, which the speaker deplored to 
underemphasize the humanities. In scientific education today it has become 
necessary to drop the studies of the growth of science, and there is a danger 
of turning out “engineers of science." So there is a real, difference between 
the humanists and the scientists in that the scientists are paying little atten- 
tion to the past. 
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dence 0 hK d 1 Chinese h,stor,ans hav e great respect for the evi- 
^ . sour ? es for texts ’ a,ld that is their strength. The weakness 

ments - »lT SC h f°" 0gra P h y * United, first, to the compilation of docu- 
ments, and second, to textual criticism. There is not a great deal of his- 

havrlSnT 8 ’ f Dr ' T u iang P ° inted 0Ut that the Chinese^ natural scientists 
scipnt^f advanta £ es because their techniques are the same as those of 
scientists elsewhere, .and they have very little to* fear in the way of oublic 
criticism because their work is politically neutral. The Chinese scientists 
have to be very modest in their demands for laboratory equipment ln 
aiwan, therefore, they have to take up fields and problems which do not 

* * a "~* — '-“JSAs 

It Innf^hp 1131 •?ii ,ad L d n ° tproduce much in the way of the social sciences. 
and°that aH the sorial^ 6 * Ch,I1 ^ e . b ° d y of knowledge was undifferentiated 
strloil! nf L rf SC,enc " d,sc, P 1,nes were included within it. But the 

the dSdpHnes d 10,1 PerhapS t0 ° Str ° ng ** tHe further develo Pment of 
Dr. Tsiang referred to the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 

fo^ the^P^o^odon ^f Dp” ° f & P ?*S! organization ’ a “Joint Commission 
tor the Promotion of Democracy/’ There are many problems in the oro- 

motion of democracy in certain countries in Asia; some of them are tech- 

ii fnrtbpr 38 7 t °, 0rgan 1 ize P olit , ical P arties » how to finance them, etc. 
In further remarks about the social sciences, Dr. Tsiang stated that *’ie 

Chinese social scientists depend too much on the reading of books, and there 

s a reluctance to introduce a new discipline to the fields of the social 

SsT WC mUSt g ° mt ° thC fieId ’ We nu,st stud y society as it actually 

Dr. Hu Shih commented on the fact that Professor Mao did the first 
translation in three hundred years of Euclid, and although today Professor 
Mao is one of the, great classical scholars of China, he was orieinallv a 
mathematician. Professor Liang, who read Professor Mao’s piper has 
translated more than half of the plays of Shakespeare. P P ' " 

Dr. Hu felt that Dr. Tsiang’s suggestion for a joint commission to nro- 
motc democracy was a little bit outside the scope of the Conference . 1 He 
suggested a Sino-Anierican commission to promote good first-class transla- 
10ns of Chinese classics into English and Western classics into Chinese He 
referred to the project of Mr. P. C. Chen of Hongkong to translate the 

no°rHnt m the S0C . ial sciences - Dr - Hu said that this was a very im- 

portant project representing the best and latest developments in the Social 

cftmmV )U f t l!S WaS °c ly 0,16 pr °j ect * What he had mind was a joint 
commission to promote first class translations which should include not only 

the modern classics m the sciences of man but also the older classics in the 

. social sciences and in the humanities. This would be a step toward the 

promotion of democracy. There should be a new translation for examn e 

, M ®’? dw* Oh Liberty ar.d of Mill’ 

There should be translations of Gibbon. g a P«y. 



Mr. Shen (United States Educational Foundation) ■ referred to th» in- 
crrasmg emphasis on general education in American colleges and universi- 

S~ed HC fe t ‘ ,,at students ° f hat " Entries have not 

eally grasped the importance of the general courses in the college curricu- 
lum and do not take them as seriously as the courses in their fields of spe- 
cialization. This calls for more thoughtful guidance in colleges. Dr. Taylor 
raised the question of the universalization of the disciplines and asked Pro- 
fessor Kuznets to comment on the question whether economics is a dis- 
cipline which can develop to its fullest theoretical potentialities within one 
culture setting. Is there any value whatsoever in the studying of the eco- 
nomic life of peoples of other cultures for the theoretical development of 
economics? Is there any question here about the future theoretical develop- 
ment of our disciplines that is at all relevant to intellectual cooperation, not 
just with Taiwan, but with anyone? 

Professor Kuznets said that his own interpretation of the development 

C f WaS Very differ . ent from that of Professor Lasswell. During 
the last thirty years, economics has evolved a common body of data which 
will eventually force upon it a more universal type of analysis. In economics 
as a research discipline, there had been a tremendous development in the 
quantification of observation. It has been an extension of the measuring 
rod to the social aggregates. Professor Lasswell referred to some of the 
results of the increasing scope of management in economic affairs and the 
development of. economic planning when he spoke about input-output 
measures of national income and linear programming. 

Dr. Kuznets said there were two aspects of this development that should 
be kept in mind. First, the data formulation in this process has been at- 
temptc-u .r 1 such a way that it is presumably securable for a wide variety of 
social structures and for a wide variety of economies. There are wide varia- 
tions between nonmarket economics and highly developed market organi- 

rTrrlJZ $*. "’ casl ' rem , ent s “«><> still be fitted into parallel categories. 
The United Nations Yearbook of National Accounting attempted to mea- 
sure the performance of the economic systems of something like sixty-five to 

ents Gn Th^nrnrl? "i m0re -°* IeSS simil ^ * y » es of W^ates and compon- 
rflf* . proces . s of or ganizing comparable measures of the performance of 

different economic societies has been pushed forward at a verv considerable 
rate, and what is lacking now is the analysis. Economists, therefore, par- 
ticularly those concerned with economic growth, are shifting their work in 
two directions. One is towards much greater use of quantitative data, and 
the other towards a more comparative approach. That is, they trv to get 
away as far as possible from concentrating on the data of one country. They 
do tavor a comparison of results of a sufficiently wide range to see both din 
elements of similarity and the elements of difference in he devTatbn rom 
a common pattern. This is a field in which the possibilities of Snrtiona! 
cooperation are considerable. This process has been greatly accelerated by 
the acceptance on the part of economists in this field of a common set of 
concepts subject to measurement. That is, there has been agrTenVnt on 
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what are the significant data relating to results. In other words, one has 
to agree to use a similar system of concepts and a similar body of data so 
that results begin to be comparable. That was the first point of agreement. 

Second, international cooperation begins to be pushed forward by the 
results which are beginning to show. For example, we now know much 
more about the past economic growth of a number of major economic in- 
dustries in the world. The study of some of these comparative data has 
forced a degree of international cooperation. For example, it is only since 
World War II that we have begun to get data that are acceptable on the 
long-term economic growth of Japan. These data are comparable with 
similar data for the United States. This has led to a whole series of ques- 
tions which would not have been raised before and which require further 
cooperation for their solution. 

International intellectual cooperation has to begin with a disciplinary 
focus. One must have an agreement on the intellectual structure of a dis- 
cipline before intellectual cooperation is possible. The basis of agreement 
may change, but one must start with a certain minimum degree of agree- 
ment. 

Lass well agreed that Kuznets had made explicit one of the major strate- 
gies in intellectual cooperation and had demonstrated its effectiveness in the 
field of economics. Economics has a more satisfactory balance than some 
other fields between the theoretical systems and analysis data. One of the 
hopes in the social sciences is that they might develop among people of 
diverse backgrounds an intellectual synthesis corresponding to the one that 
was characterized by Professor Kuznets. Those of us, for example, who are 
concerned primarily not with the economic system but with the power 
system, or those of us who are primarily concerned with fluctuations in the 
respect systems of society, have not yet achieved a parallel degree of intel- 
lectual. agreement on the working categories which are serviceable for 
disciplined cross-cultural comparisons. This intellectual task is one which 
already has been greatly stimulated by the successful model provided by 
economics as an intellectual discipline and as a subculture in the general 
intellectual culture of our time. 

_ Professor Kuznets views, therefore, were not out of harmony with the 
views of those of us who are primarily concerned with other social sciences. 
We see, for example, in the development of the interviewing procedures that 
are now partly organized on a cross-cultural basis, some of the instruments 
that permit the development of data pertaining to the shifts in the degree 
of achievement of power, combinations, respect combinations, and other value 
outcomes which are component parts of the social process considered as a 
whole. We find ourselves looking forward to the universalization of our con- 
tribution to the general discipline of society by taking advantage, as far as 
possible, of the kinds of intellectual activities and agreements of a working 
sort that have already been exemplified in the discipline of economics. 
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TUESDA F MORNING 

THE HUMANITIES AND INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 

Chairman : Shen Kang-peh 
Rapporteur: Herrlee G. Creel 



Mr. Creel: No previous conference that I have ever attended has been 
anything like so stimulating as this one. This is of course primarily due to 
the remarkable caliber of the group that has been brought together. And 
the papers maintain a standard of quality beyond that of any such gathering 
in which I have ever before taken part. 

The papers are also rather staggering in number. They are not, of course, 
designated as belonging to the category of humanities, social sciences, and 
so forth. Furthermore some of them have come into my hands so recently 
that I have not really had time to digest their content. In any case it would 
be meaningless for me to catalog, or to summarize, papers that yoi have 
before you. You can all read better than I can. What I am going to do, 
therefore, is to discuss certain problems that have been suggested by the 
papers, and by our meetings so far, and refer to some of the papers in con- 
nection with this discussion. If I fail to mention some that I should, I hope 
you will forgive the omission and that the group will repair it by bringing 
up such papers in our general deliberation. * ° 

Yesterday morning Professor Lasswell pointed out that at one time in 
the nineteenth century, in European universities, social scientists were 
second-class citizens.” I think we must recognize that today, in the 
United States, humanists are “third-class citizens,” coming behind the 
natural and then the social scientists. It is not my intention to weep any 
crocodile tears for the vanished preeminence of the humanities; to some 
extent we humanists have deserved our fate. Nor do I intend to declare 
that we humanists are the wronged custodians of an ineffable treasure 
called “values,” even if I may think it is partly true. If I were a scientist 
1 should get very tired of hearing humanists yell “values” every time the 
hot breath of reality reached the backs of their necks. 

In fact, of course, one paper after another by our colleagues in the natural 
sciences emphasizes the need for more support for, and more attention to, 
the humanities; this is true of the papers by Professor Emerson, Dean 
Merritt, Professor Teng, and others. It is not in opposition to the sciences 
either natural or social, that I would urge greater and more effective atten- 
tion to the humanities. It is rather because I am convinced — and I believe 
that many scientists at least will agree with this— that more attention must 
be given to the humanities even for the sake of maximal progress in the 
sciences themselves, as well as in areas of human life of practical importance. 
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I was much interested in Professor Laporte’s expression of concern, yes- 
terday afternoon, that effective scientific education may be leaving out too 
much of the historical background of the scientific disciplines. I have heard 
other scientists voice the same apprehension. And my own fear is not only 
that the scientific picture of reality may come to be unduly lacking in depth, 
but that the great prestige of science may cause its method of dealing with 
reality to be transferred to other fields in which scientists themselves would 
not hold it to be applicable. For instance, the director of one of America’s 
greatest institutions devoted to humanistic research said to me recently 
Of course, in the modern world, we have to look to the scientists to give us 
our values. In my opinion this is to demand of science more that it pre- 
tends, or should pretend, to give. Professor Treadgold’s words concerning 
scientism are precisely to the point here. 

While our conference is Sino- American, it is intended to bear upon the 
topic of intellectual cooperation in its world-wide ramifications. Neverthe- 
less there is a peculiar appropriateness in the discussion of intellectual co- 
operation with China in the context of the humanities. 

This is not, of course, to say that China has not made and will not make 
outstanding contributions in the field of science. It has and it will. The 
publications of George Sarton and, more recently, Joseph Needham, have 
shown that for long and important periods China was ahead of the rest of 
the world in science and technology. And the work of Chinese scientists 
today is increasingly impressive. 

In spite of these facts it would be generally agreed that the Chinese 
genius has been even greater in the direction of what— without, I suspect, 
ever . completely sure what we mean by the term — we call the hu- 
manities. Among other things this means, I think, that they have had even 
more flair for the arts than for the sciences, and that they have been more 
concerned with man’s life in society than with the attempt to analyze and 
subjugate man’s environment. 

It would take a bolder man than I am to try to define the humanities, or 
delimit them from the sciences. But I suggest that the scientific tendency 
is to emphasize generalization and theory. This can be found as far back 
as the Greeks. There is even a reductio ad absurdum of the theoretical 
tendency in Plato s Republic, where he lays down the proper method of 
studying astronomy. He laments that the paths of the stars show deviations 
and are in fact far from perfect, and concludes by saying that “in astronomy, 
as in geometry, we should employ problems, and let the heavens alone if 
we would approach the subject in the right way and so make the natural 
gift of reason to be of any real use.” 

The humanistic tendency, on the other hand, is to pay more attention to 
the particular. The humanist wishes to understand the individual phenome- 
non in its full context, and is reluctant and tentative in his acceptance of 
general theories. This has also been true of much of traditional Chinese 
thought. The great Italian Jesuit scholar, Matteo Ricci, complained that 
the Chinese of his day had “no conception of the rules of logic.” But, in 
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^5*’ ”? an y Chinese have been rather skeptical of the validity of the proofs 
offered by what is commonly known as “Aristotelian logic,” and Western 
logicians of the twentieth century share some of that skepticism. 

What we call “modern science” is of course the result of a constant inter- 
play between what I have called the theoretical and the humanistic attitude. 
Without theory there could be no science. But theory that is not checked by 
periodic reference to phenomena degenerates into pseudo-science. 

Nevertheless there would seem to be no question that in our contemporary 
world, science, conceived as predominantly theoretical science, is in the 
ascendant. What we call “Western” attitudes, based chiefly on the postu- 
lates of science, now dominate every continent. The humanities, once con- 
sidered the essence of learning, have been pushed into a very subordinate 
role in most universities. Even history, technically considered a “no man’s 
land” between the humanities and the social sciences, has been largely taken 
over by the latter, with the resultant publication of some highly theoretical 
history. It is not unnatural that in this situation China’s traditional culture, 
principally humanistic in its genius, receives little attention. 

The interesting and informative paper of Professor Shen Ye-tsen on the 
functioning of the Fulbright program with regard to Taiwan demonstrates 
this. He quotes the statement of its objective, which is “to strengthen the 
community of interest between the people of the United States and other 
free peoples by increasing awareness of each other’s cultural, intellectual, 
social, political and economic life.” But as an American, viewing the record] 

I cannot but feel that China’s predominantly humanistic culture has been 
given somewhat short measure in this exchange. Of Fulbright appoint- 
ments to and from Taiwan for the last three years, 45 per cent have been 
in “basic, sciences,” while only 13 per cent have been for “Oriental studies.” 

• j°. nc > entra ^^ on science to the exclusion of the humanities might be 
justified if it could be claimed that all of man’s most pressing needs were 
bemg met, but I have never encountered a scientist who would make that 
claim. Science can manipulate the material world, and could no doubt 
destroy i*, at will. But the world-wide reign of science, both natural and 
social, has coincided, either accidentally or for cause, with an almost world- 
wide despan- of unprecedented proportions. It is reasonable, then, to ask 
whether the humanities, and China’s humanistic culture, may not still have 
something to offer of use to mankind. I am convinced that, as President Hu 
so eloquently assured us at our opening session, they do. 

One of the problems created by the eclipse of China’s traditional culture 
is stated m the impressively thoughtful and candid paper of Professor Chang 
I'o-ch uan. He pictures graphically the problem created, on the one hand, 
y brilliant but impatient Chinese students who turn to communism as a 
quick panacea for China’s ills, and on - the other by conservative intellectuals 
who feel that “Western democracy is entirely foreign” to China and that to 
espouse it would be to “admit that Western values are superior.” 

h This raises several questions. One is: are the values of what we call 
“democracy” exclusively Western? Our democratic ideas stem mainly from 
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the Enlightenment and the American and French revolutions. And West- 
ern historians are now coming, in increasing numbers, to recognize the 
important role of intellectual stimuli from China on the Enlightenment. We 
all know how the early Jesuit missionaries eulogized China as being a land 
having equality of opportunity such as did not exist in Europe. Of course, 
the Jesuits have been accused of distorting things for their own dark 

Jesuitical ’ ends. But it is a curious fact that five centuries before the 
Jesuits, Muslim scholar after Muslim scholar spoke of China in much the 
same way, as the most peaceful and orderly of states and one in which the 
people enjoyed equal justice and happiness more than in any other. 

. Of course, that does not mean that China ever had a government of the 
kind that we today call “democratic.” But the highest ideals of the best* 
Chinese officials, and what we call “democratic values,” were not nearly 
so different as they are sometimes represented. It is Confucius who said 
that the one essential of a government is that the people must have confi- 
dence in it. This. is. not the same thing as the mandate of a parliamentary 
government, but it is not without a certain resemblance to it. 

The administrative organization of the typical modern Western state has 
far more in common with the traditional pattern of Chinese government 
than Western political scientists are accustomed to recognize. Textbooks 
in current use speak of the “invention” of the technique of competitive civil 
service examination in England in the nineteenth century, ignoring two 
millenia of civil service examinations in China. They describe this technique, 
and the whole apparatus of bureaucratic government, in a manner that 
would include the government of China in the second century B.C. 

The antecedents of bureaucratic government in Europe are commonly 
traced back to the Emperor Frederick Second, who reigned from 1220 to 
1250. In fact the type of government that Frederick elaborated was insti- 
tuted by his grandfather, King Roger Second of Sicily, who reigned from 
1130 to 1154. Roger's domain extended far beyond Sicily and has been 
called “the richest and most civilized state in Europe” of that time. King 
Roger had a passion for learning eveiything he could about every part of 
the world.. To collaborate with him he invited to his court, with rich gifts, 
the most celebrated Muslim geographer of the time, al-Idrisi. They set a 
group of scholars to searching the voluminous Arabic geographical litera- 
ture, and had great numbers of travellers brought to the court, where the 
king personally interrogated them. All information was carefully recorded 
and cross-checked. This huge research project went on for fifteen years ; we 
still have the book that al-Idrisi wrote as its final report. It includes a good 
deal of information on China, of a standard of accuracy that is, in the cir- 
cumstances, remarkably high. 

In the light of this fact it is interesting that the technique of examination 
appears, for the first time in Europe at Roger’s court in 1140. Its progress 
can be traced, on the basis of at least good circumstantial evidence, from 
Qiina through the Arabic world. Although it had previously been unknown 
in Europe, it appeared in European universities a few decades later, with 
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riiL a * 1 ? e l t ° th f conteni P°rary practice of examination in 

China. When Frederick Second established the University of Naples in 

m aS th f , . sta * e WHiversity in Europe, it had six important re- 
versity"Tn China 6 ,nst,tut * on tliat is C0irini01ll y called the “Imperial Uni- 

In the book that al-Idrisi wrote for Roger Second, to record their re- 

S ? tC ° f wor ! d » China is l )raised almost extravagantly 
for ts efficient and equitable administration ; no other government is lauded 

1C , te / niS ' - S at IeaSt interestin S« then, that we can find many 
sinmai ities between Chinas government and that developed by Roger and 

th f r ^ Cond ’ wWch ™ as something new in Europe. The Cam - 
bridge Medieval History calls their administration “far in advance” of their 
age, a prelude to “the civilized monarchy of modern times.” 

Thus it can be pointed out, to those conservative Chinese of whom Pro- 
fessor Chang speaks, that to adopt a type of government like that of con- 
emporary Britain or the United States is not necessarily to “admit that 

es ern values are superior.” For in fact our values, and our very ma- 

realized ° governnient ’ ° We more to Chinese inspiration than is commonly 

But we should not stop there. There is no reason to suppose that what we 
call democratic government, model of 1960,” is the ideal type of govern- 
ment for China. We don’t even know that it could not be improved on for 
the United States. And there is every reason to hope that careful, intensive 
study of the governmental experience of the Chinese people might furnish 
suggestions of the greatest usefulness both for China and for other countries. 
As early as the first century B.C., China had a highly organized government 
U , 1 C,V1 serv,ce examination, regular merit rating of officials, elaborate 
statistical controls, careful procedures of budgeting, and a state university 
established for the express purpose of educating officials for government 
service. The contemporary Roman Empire can show nothing to match 
this. In subsequent centuries this administrative machinery was improved 
and elaborated. We are almost completely in the dark, however, as to most 
of the details of the manner in which these institutions arose in antiquity, 
and their subsequent development has had nothing like the study it deserves. 
While excellent work has been done by a few scholars on specific points, 
it is a simple fact that the remarkable development of governmental institu- 
tions in China has never been subjected to thorough, searching investigation, 

making use of modern techniques and insights. This conies close to being 
a scandal. b 



Surely this is a most obvious field for intellectual cooperation. A project 
designed to fill this lacuna might well be appropriate for the proposed re- 
search center in Taiwan. It would have to be carried on by highly qualified 
Chinese scholars. At the' same time I believe that Western collaborators 
cou d make a useful contribution. The outsider can sometimes suggest 
points that might be overlooked by the most learned scholar, simply because 
the latter knows his subject too well. It is no accident that one of the most 



d » / deni0 £ rac >' 1 ® America was written by a Frenchman, 
delocqueville. Professor Kuo Tmg-yee notes in his paper that Western 
scholars sometimes bring out new and interesting problems, which is in- 
spiring in historical research." 

Such a study of China’s political institutions might make it possible to 
devise a governmental system that would achieve the ends of democracy 
by means more closely in harmony with the traditions and inclinations of 
the Chinese people. And it would certainly enrich our knowledge of history, 
and broaden our grasp of political science. 

It might be objected, I suppose, that in all this talk about government 
I am encroaching on the field of the social sciences, and poaching on the 

•rndProL v this afternoon by my friends Professo? Sutton 

and Professor Yang. If this objection were made I should refute it in two 
wajs. In the first place, the Chinese have always regarded government as 
an art as well as a science ; perhaps this is one reason why they have been, 
relatively speaking, rather successful in this field. Secondly, the kind of 
research on China s government of which I am speaking would fail of its 
objectives if it were to be limited to the purview of political science narrowly 
defined It goes without saying that the collaboration of highly qualified 
political scientists, and the use of all the insights and techniques of their 
discipline, would be indispensable. But government in China cannot be 
divorced from many other things, including philosophy. Taoism may be 
abstruse, but one has to know a good deal about it to understand the early 
history of China s governmental institutions. To be fruitful the approach 

Thuman'isrS! nary ~ and “ in my ° pinion - have a stron S 

This is true in other fields as well. Our Western methods of categorizing 
knowledge and research often impede our understanding of China’s culture! 
This was brought to my attention quite recently in connection with psy- 
chology. I would hazard the guess that the Chinese have given more atten- 
tion to social psychology than any other people. I. A. Richards noted 
.adumbrations of the ideas of Sigmund Freud in the book of Mencius, and 
I- have neard a practicing psychiatrist comment to the same effect. Even 
more striking parallels to some of the insights of modern psychiatry can be 
tound in Chinese works of more recent centuries. For years I have been 
trying to find a student in the Chinese field who would study psychology 
and then investigate the Chinese literature on psychology in the light of 
modern scientific knowledge. If you are scandalized that I stray so far from 
jny proper field, I should perhaps mention that my first academic title was 
assistant professor of psychology.’’ Then, three months ago, a student 
came to my office in some despair. She had been studying psychology for 
some years, and wished to study Chinese in order to investigate the Chinese 
literature on personality problems. She had been unable, however, to find 
a psychologist who would undertake to direct a dissertation in this field. 

1 told her that I quite understood the hesitation of the psychologists and 
warned her of the difficulties of the study of Chinese. I agreed to accept her 
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But tWs^n'liistra^es^thVne^"^ 6 *' 3110 ! 1 ™ be arranged without difficulty. 
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# Still another important example of actual cooperation now in progress is 
given in Professor Wilbur's paper describing the work of the Columbia 
University Seminar on Modern China. And I am especially impressed by 
the value of the Chinese Oral History Project, of which he and Professor 
Ho Lien are co-directors. 

While it is not difficult to plan fruitful research projects, it is a deplorable 
fact that those who carry them out will have to work, in the Chinese field, 
without basic tools of reference that are taken for granted in other fields. 
Recently in doing some comparative work I was looking into Roman 
history. And I was rather shocked to find that, while I have spent my whole 
life studying. China, I could locate information on most subjects on the 
Roman Empire more easily than on the contemporary Han dynasty. 

The reference works proposed in the paper of Dr. T. L. Yuan are badly 
needed. Certainly we should have a better geographical dictionary. And 
for biography we are, it seems to me, in even worse case, except for the 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period edited by Dr. Hummel. Recently I 
looked up a rather obscure early philosopher in Giles’ Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary. It gave very little information, and as I recall every item except 
one was wrong. Most urgent of all is the need for a Chinese encyclopedia. 
In Chinese there are, of course, a great many excellent works of reference 
that, in their way and in certain fields, provide materials that are hardly 
available to scholars working on other countries. But there is not, in Chinese 
or any other language, any place where the layman or the specialist can 
“look up” information about China on a multitude of matters that may be 
rather simple, but can be very vexing if one does not know the answer. 

The paper by Dr. Beal and Dr. Yuan proposes an index to periodical 
literature. For some reason mysterious to me it seems to be rather difficult 
to interest either scholars or institutions in the need for such indices. Yet 
they clearly — when, as far too seldom, they are available — eliminate dupli- 
cated and wasted work, facilitate the avoidance of error, and multiply the 
results obtained by a given amount of time and effort. Just the other day 
I found, quite by chance, a reference to an article that appeared in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society in 1952. Looking it up I found 
that the article demonstrated that a statement I had just written in a paper 
was clearly mistaken. I am quite familiar with that journal, but I am not 
one of those fortunate people who remembers everything. People like me 
need indexes. 

Not all, but much, of the preparation of the reference works we need 
might be carried on in a manner somewhat like that in which Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch’ing Period was produced. That project, supervised by 
Dr. Hummel, was made possible by cooperation between the Library of 
Congress, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Its purpose was both to produce a useful reference work — 
which it certainly did — and to give advanced training in research to young 
scholars in the field. How successful it was can be seen from the fact that so 
many of these scholars, Chinese Japanese, and Western, have risen to emi- 
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nence. Some of them are here with us today. This is a most promising field 
for fruitful cooperation. The difficulty of Chinese studies, which require an 
unusually long apprenticeship, makes such undertakings especially appropri- 
ate. I would suggest that any such project should include in its staff at least 
one mature, thoroughly competent Chinese scholar and one Westerner hav- 
ing the same qualifications. 

The suggestion of Dr. Beal and Dr. Yuan that important books be repro- 
duced by photo-offset, where possible, rather than by microfilm, has great 
merit. A book in the hand is worth many films on the spool. 

There is much of interest in the report of Professor Ballis on the “Munich 
Institute for the Study of the USSR,” which he proposes as offering lessons 
for the projected research institute in Taiwan. We would all agree, I am 
sure, with his insistence on the need for nonpolitical emphasis, and on the 
desirability of more scholarships to enable students from Taiwan to study 
abroad. But I am dubious about pushing the analogy too far. China is not 
Russia, nor Taiwan Munich. Recorded Chinese history is far older and 
richer than that of Russia. The Munich Institute is apparently concerned 
only with the Soviet Union, but it would be a great mistake for an institute 
in Taiwan to treat only of Communist China. 

There is, again, a great difference between scholars who have been resi- 
dent in Taiwan for ten years and Russian refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain. No doubt a need was felt in Munich to “retool” older scholars “to 
do modern research,” but the Taiwan situation is not comparable. To say 
that scholars there “have been out of touch” with scholarship for ten years 
does not accord with the facts. At the same time it would be highly desirable 
that more scholars from Taiwan be given the opportunity to visit Western 
countries, but quite as much for what we can learn from them as for the 
reverse. 

Above all, I do not think that we should talk of Americans giving “leader- 
ship” in intellectual cooperation for “objectivity” or anything else. Coopera- 
tion is cooperation. But the word is used in the names of so many govern- 
ment agencies that it has almost become a piece of jargon. Too often we 
Americans think of cooperation as a process in which we give— dollars, 
ideas; and leadership— and in which other people are expected to take our 
ideas and our leadership. The success of this method has not been conspicu- 
ous, either in winning friends or in promoting genuine cooperation. 

Cooperation is a two-way street. There must Ijc mutual respect, and real 
give and real take on each side. We cannot say to the Chinese, “You take 
our political system, and we will take one of your pictures and hang it in a 
museum.” If the Chinese and American peoples are to understand each 
other, we Americans must understand China's culture and be prepared to 
learn from it. Since the greatest achievements of the Chinese people have 
been in the realm of the humanities and of social relations, areas in which 
we ar relatively weak, there is every reason why we should profit from 
such cultural interchange. 

The humanities are not merely polite or pretty ; they are of vital impor- 
tance to human welfare. I suspect that they may even have more to con- 
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tribute to the advancement of science than has commonly been supposed. 
The researches of Lee and Yang have been hailed as the prelude to anew 
era in man s understanding of the universe. They are physicists, of course— 

mp tw ?? y . S, T tS ' } Vhl e 1 know notIlin S whatever of physics, it seems to 
me that their hypotheses, when reduced to layman’s language that I can 

fnnnrl St f aiK ’- T ext ™ ordinariI y reminiscent of Taoist philosophy as it is 

that thp f Qp F nf nCe ’ IT b00k of Chmn 9-tau, I do not mean, of course, 
rhtn eSe i C , h,neS , e l )h y s,c,sts were directly inspired in their discoveries by 
Chinese philosophy. But I do suspect that the Chinese mode of thought 

polnt^view baVC acte( as a cata ^ st * opening a window upon a different 

The very success of science, with its abstract theoretical formulations, 

an ,. °/. tke West, witn its habit of intellectual dominance, could come to be 

a limiting factor to the development of mankind. It has been pointed out 

before now that our world is becoming so much the same, physically, socially, 

and intellectually, that sources of cross-fertilization may soon be extinct. At 

this point I think the humanities, and China’s humanistic culture, may have 

a very important role to play. An eminent physicist told me recently that 

!!^' V ° rk ° f Yan f and fee made him very uneasy. “It seems,” he said, “to 

” u fi "J 0 ! C bas,s of our conce P t,on of things.” I do not think that 
that is wholly bad. 

Prof. Mao Tzu-shui observed, yesterday morning, that “philosophy 
teaches the uncertainty of knowledge.” I am not sure that Plato would have 
said this, though I am quite ready to agree. Certainly the factor of cosmic 
doubt is one of the great contributions of Chinese philosophy. This, and the 
insistence upon the value of the ungeneralized particular, and of humanity 
as humanity, are all emphases that are made both by Chinese thought and 
by what we call “the humanities.” They still have a useful role to play 



SUMMARY OF TUESDAY MORNING'S DISCUSSION 

Mr. Emerson : I should like to suggest that the sciences and the humani- 
ties are somewhat closer than Professor Creel has said, especially having in 
view the importance to scier 2 of the particular as contrasted with the gen- 
eraI i as well as the need for theoretical constructs in the humanities. ’ 

Mr. Moore; Are we interfering with the possibility of real understand- 
,n £ ° f < ? ,na >y study,n £ var,ous aspects of her culture one by one? 
t f ? L ! We may . be making a mistake by studying China simply in 

^ est f er " cate gones ; for example, in examining Chinese philosophy 
imply to try to find what is similar to Western logic, epistemology, ethics, 
and esthetics. I believe Professor Kuznets said that “one must agree upon 
e in e ectual structure of a discipline before one can have international 
cooperation ; if we would insist on defining those structures in terms based 
exclusively on the YVest, we would prejudice real cooperation in advance. 

Mr. Lass well; I should find it hard to draw the line between the so- 
called sciences and the so-called humanities. When Niels Bohr defines 
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science as that human activity which is concerned with extending the 
range of our experience and reducing it to order,” he might be speaking of 
humanities in the broad sense as well as of the sciences in the narrow sense. 

* a * ? HI j r h t at is m ° st needed the introduction of scientific method 
to the study of the humanities in China. The rich store of knowledge and 
human experience to which my friend Professor Creel has referred has so 
far not been adequately explored owing to deficiency in method. 

Mr. Hu Shih: When the word “science” was first translated into Chi- 
. nese, the form used was he chili ; the form now used is he hsiteh. Ke Chili 
means the investigation of things in order to extend knowledge — the idea of 

the 13ohr definition. Thus the sciences and the humanities are both included 
in the Academia Simca. 



Mr. Wilbur : As Dr. Hu has requested me to do so, I am glad to report 
that the Columbia Biographical Dictionary project, continuing Dr. Arthur 
Hummel s Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, will be complete in about 
three years. (Professor Mote added that he hoped a dictionary on the Ming 
period would soon be started.) 

. ^ R * ^ A ^ ES •* We need to begin to consider concrete proposals within the 
limits of what funds might be made available. We are considering projects 
of cooperation between individuals and universities ; perhaps we should also 
consider governments— the general heading of cultural diplomacy. We 
scholars are concerned with strengthening intellectual cooperation in part 
because we can thereby strengthen the Free World community. Perhaps, 
borrowing from the Communist propaganda tactics, we ought to involve the 
coming leaders of all countries— not merely Taiwan and the U.S.A.— upon 
wh ° m ^ ,n realI y rest the responsibility for the struggle which lies before us. 

j 1 ?«r EADG0LD: * iave k een assuming a difference between Chinese 

and Western traditions, but I wonder, in the light of many conversations I 
had m Taiwan wherein young Chinese indicated indifference to their own 
tradition but passionate interest in the science and government of the West 
whether we may not have misconceived the difference. I hope specific chan- 
nels may be established whereby a dialogue between the intellectuals of the 

two countries can result in a frank and free exchange on these fundamental 
matters. 



Mr. Chang Fo-ciiuan : In China the humanities have fallen to a low 
estate, though this is. not to suggest that the sciences receive any more aid 
than they need. Yet in the humanities, Chinese have written splendid books 
and articles which could only have been written as a result of contact with 
Western scholarship. Closer contacts between American and Chinese schol- 
ars working on allied subjects are, however, essential. Interpreters may be 
needed ; introductions ought to be better organized. 

Mr. Thompson : We ought also to consider the creative and interpretive 
arts, which involve not merely the study of the past but also creation in the 
present. Exchange of persons, provision of musical instruments ind a con- 
cert hall in Taipei, exchange of art exhibits are needed if Free China, for 
political as well as cultural reasons, is to present to the world a face other 
than that of “fortress Formosa.” Study grants are needed for any individu- 
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als who are going to devote time to research or creative work, for the ordi- 
nary Chinese professor’s time is fully taken up earning a living. 

. Mr* Liu Chung-hung : I am teaching the only course on American 
history in all Taiwan, and for American studies there, cooperation from 
Americans is obviously necessary. 

Mr. Michael: I agree with Professor Laves that we need to devote 
serious attention to the problem of intellectuals, especially in Asia, and to 
that end we need to study more thoroughly what the role of the intellectual 
in modern society is. 

Mr. T. L. Yuan : I heartily support what Professor Thompson has said 
and urge that we also plan for training much-needed museum workers and 
librarians. 

Mr. Taylor : We have been speaking of ways to achieve the full use of 
the human resources of the Free World, of which Free China is an ex- 
tremely important part. To do this we need strong centers of research and 
training, among them, perhaps, a new one in Taiwan in which the whole 
“intellectual armory,” as Professor Lassweli puts it, of the Free World, can 
have as much free play as it does' in New York or Boston or Seattle. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON 



THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Chairman: Joseph L. Sutton 
Rapporteur: Yang Lien-sheng 



Mr. Yang : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen : to begin with, I owe 
you an apology for daring to accept the assignment to serve as rapporteur 
for this session. Whether I am a heavy intellectual or a light one, I am not 
in a position to say, but I am pretty sure I am not a heavy social scientist. 
All I can claim is that I was a half-baked economist, and unfortunately the 
baking took place not recently, but some twenty-five years ago, when I was 
in college. I got my A.B. in economics. Although I have tried to learn more 
in economics, I am afraid my knowledge in this eminent field is not far be- 
yond a one-volume textbook like that of Paul Samuelson. Actually I felt 
flattered when I saw my name referred to as an economist in the Economic 
History Review, the reference being made to my little volume on the history 
of money and credit in China. In the eyes of most of my Western colleagues 
I am a Sinologist; that means a jack-of-all-trades in Chinese studies, espe- 
cial^ history and philology. But I may have a better qualification ; that is, 
through my study of Chinese political, social, and economic institutions I 
have been exposed to some extent to the concepts and methodology of 
specialists in the social sciences. I hope to illustrate this in a few minutes. 

As an intellectual, I am willing to be counted as an adherent to the cult 
of interdisciplinary study, and I share the doubts that have been expressed 
on the overcompartmentalization of learning. After all, most, if not all, of 
the intellectuals are interested in one subject; namely, the phenomenon of 
man. Also I feel that, as intellectuals, each and every one of us should feel 
free to be proud of his field of study. As we say in Chinese, ko yu ch’ien 
ch’iu, or “each one has his millennium.” Each one may have his millennium, 
or universe. At this Conference, the different universes of so many intel- 
lectuals happen to meet or to be tangent to one another, I hope this meeting 
of minds will prove fruitful. 

To illustrate what I may have learned from social sciences, let me take 
the concept of spending, in particular government spending, which as a 
policy has a modernistic tone. But it was not entirely new in the West, and 
not so in China either. Economic justification of spending, though an un- 
common idea, can be traced back to works by ancient Chinese philosophers, 
notably the Hsiin-tsu of the third century B.C. and the Kuan tsu of about 
the same time. Actually passages related to this idea tended to be misun- 
derstood by earlier scholars, most of whom found lavishness immoral but 
failed to see that spending could help create jobs. In Chinese history, we 
encounter a policy known as i-kang tai-chen literally, “using public works 
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to substitute relief” in times of famine. This policy should also be under- 
stood in the vein of economic justification of spending. I do not claim to be 
the first one to find out all this, but my little knowledge of Keynesian eco- 
nomics may have helped open my eyes to the relevant materials in Chinese 
and present them together in one article. 

The second illustration is in anthropology. I was greatly impressed when 
I read the book Configurations of Cultural Growth by Prof. A. L. Kroeber, 
dean of American anthropology. I believe it is possible to apply the tech- 
nique to the study of the famous dynastic cycles in Chinese history and to 
talk about dynastic configurations. Some of the findings of ' Professor 
Kroeber have obvious counterparts in China. For instance, his finding that 
geniuses tend to come in clusters. This has long been observed by the 
Chinese, as illustrated in the phrase jen-ts’ai pei-clt’u or jen-ts’ai ping ch’u. 

A third illustration may be taken from the works of Professor Lasswell, 
who is here with us. For instance, his categories for the analysis of group 
action in the political sphere seem to me particularly interesting. They in- 
clude the manipulation of symbols, the control of goods, and the control of 
the means of violence. These categories can easily remind a Chinese scholar 
of the Hu pit. the six boards or six ministries, of the traditional Chinese 
government. Obviously, the Board of War and the Board of Punishments 
correspond to the control of the means of violence. The Board of Revenue 
and the Board of Public Works correspond to the control of goods. The 
Board of Rites is concerned naturally with the manipulation of symbols. 
The Board of Personnel is somewhat different, but since the personnel 
refers largely to civil officials, it is closer to the manipulation of symbols 
than either of the other two. Thus the traditional construction seems to 
receive a new light. And the two to one ratio between the six boards and 
the three categories is also rather neat. 

So even a very superficial knowledge in the social sciences may help to 
stimulate a Sinologist, and, I believe, even a very superficial knowledge of 
Chinese culture and society may prove stimulating to the social scientists 
and humanists as well. Professor Creel, in his speech, mentioned the com- 
petitive civil service examination. Another less well-known example of 
Chinese influence is the institution of Ch’ang fi’ing ts’ang, or ever-nonnal 
granary. Henry Wallace’s agricultural program incorporated this measure 
from China. This was noted and verified with Wallace himself by Prof. 
Derk Bodde. Wallace got the idea from the Sung statesman Wang An-shih. 

The institution of the ever-normal granary, however, was much older than 
Wang. 

For this Conference we have over a dozen learned papers in the social 
sciences. I shall make no attempt to summarize these papers because they 
contain so many good points. I hope the social scientists will speak for 
themselves on a wide range of topics or projects. For instance, we may 
comment on what we visualize as a center for humanities and social sciences 
in Taiwan, or what kind of translations should be made, or on such subjects 
as exchange of personnel, exchange of materials, documents, etc., or on 
technique like the university seminar mentioned in Professor Wilbur’s 
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lThvVrot inter ' CU,tUr , a r 1 u eminar mentioned in the on Comparative 
InlrL ^ V ° n ? lehren ’ Many Points can be endorsed and re- 

1 h ° P i. e a11 a^ ree with lessor Sutton that it is 
h j“ to test whatever theories or hypotheses the social scientists may 

emoirSfhn, 9"!“ ex P erie nce. After all, China has been a united 
stndv nfT thousan ? s of ^ears, an empire with a tremendous population. A 
study of her experience in the past as well as thac of the present should 
lave something to contribute to the knowledge of man. 

Another point I wish to underline is raised in the paper by Professor 

tion CS> ? ame y> ^. e -1? of government in promoting intellectual collabora- 
tion and cooperation. I would extend it to include any dominant or influ- 

g T P ° r ~ n in SOciety - This Ieads us to the Problem of 
2 ?” tZi nrT C V? ether c the sponsorship comes from the government, 
inter, es, or founda ions. Some people have already expressed concern 
about an erosion in the university s control of the university’s intellectual 
activity. My personal view is that as long as the initiatives are retained by 
the intellectuals, sponsorship will do more good than harm. This can be 
illustrated in this present Conference. Without the NDEA help we prob- 
a ) y wouldn t be here. Also I like to point out that in China the role of the 
government is likely to be more important. Major institutions, e.g., the 
Taiwan University and Normal University, are national. Academia Sinica 

!n ,n ,f ,tUt, ° n / Mou * h * «> ^ger has the word National” 

n t i . haVC great hopes in the governments as well as 

in the foundations, industries, and other organizations. 

To conclude my brief remarks with a merry note, I wish I were a priest, 

standing here and making the announcement, “ladies and gentlemen, we 

are gathered here to join this man and this woman in holy matrimony.” 

o, I should perhaps say, three men and three women, because we represent 

three groups of disciplines from the two countries. Also the marriage may 

•have taken place already some time ago. But suppose we are merdy here 

1-T r 3 ffr u U ? ™ rr J*Z e of three couples, let’s have some competitive 
? f; fil S I e -.T !i 0 - t !lf Se , three couples in a short run will give birth 
most briHianf 1 ( ^ the ° ng n,n whose children are going to be the 



SUMMARY OF TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S DISCUSSION 

Chairman Sutton : Contacts which social scientists in America have 
wi i cultures other than Western cultures are by no means adequate to the 

Asia itself 1,1 the many Western-authored textbooks being used in 

Mr. Kuznets: For intellectual cooperation, we must have an interest in 
common problems, and I am hopeful our Taiwan colleagues will be out- 
spoken about those problems for which they would like to enlist the help 

and interest of Americans. I myself would like to study the growth of the 
economy on Taiwan. 
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Mr. Shih Chien-sheng: I am afraid Professor Liu, in his paper, is 
too optimistic about the usefulness of statistical data available for Taiwan’s 
economic growth. 

Mr. Peng : I urge attention to cooperation in the field of domestic and 
international legal studies. 

Mr. Chen Chi-lu : We have a fine Japanese library on Southeast Asia 
which is unfortunately now stored in a warehouse, and it has much material 
on the economics of those lands. I should also like to urge anthropologists 
to consider making their field studies on Taiwan. 

Mr. Liu Ta-chung : I strongly support Professor Kuznets’ suggestion 
that a study be made of the growth of the economy in Taiwan. I believe 
Dean Shih may be too modest about the value of the data available. I have 
studied the statistics for 1954 and 1955 ; JCRR has collected agricultural 
data of an accuracy incomparable with any other such data in Asia; and 
Taiwan is the first Asian land to construct a set of national income accounts 
on the pattern suggested by the U.N. Secretariat in Asia. 

Mr. Eckstein : I think most of my Chinese friends will agree that de- 
fense expenditures absorb such a large proportion of the national resources 
in Taiwan that there is not enough left to raise academic salaries from their 
present fantastically low level or to improve library resources. What sup- 
port has been available has been mainly for sciences, and the remainder con- 
stitutes only a tiny sum. Another problem is that of the students who leave 
Taiwan in large numbers, seldom to return ; the result is that the flower of 
the young Chinese intelligentsia is to a large extent in the United States, 
and there is a serious lack of academic Nachwuchs, young people prepared 
to replace the older scholars who have come from the mainland. 

Two categories of proposals have been made : one involving the creation 
of institutional mechanisms for intellectual cooperation, the other involving 
specific projects. Under the former we have exchange of persons (students, 
faculty, and visiting lecturers); translations; and a center to focus intel- 
lectual activity. I believe the proposal for a center, for which one of the 
models would be the Tokyo International House, which would provide 
library facilities, serve as a center for seminar discussions, etc., should be 
carried forward. 

Finally, I should like to support the suggestion of Professor Kuznets and 
Professor Liu that a study of Taiwan’s economic growth be undertaken. 

Mr. Li Choh-ming : I agree that such a center would be vitally impor- 
tant, even from an American standpoint, since it might provide the means 
for American social scientists to obtain training, including language train- 
ing, needed to do research on China ; arrange introductions ; furnish office 
space ; etc. One vital problem is the low supply curve for social scientists 
in Taiwan; and the improvement of library facilities, making available 
up-to-date publications in the social sciences to promising young students, 
would certainly be an aid to attracting young people into these fields. 

Mr. Lasswell : One of the problems needing study, given the fact that 
in the years immediately ahead we expect to continue in a fortress society, 
is the appropriate degree of participation by members of a community in 
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the collective process of decision making. Or, setting aside the normative 
term “appropriate,” we can ask what the factors are in a situation that 
increase the degrees of participation to such and such a level in regard to 
such and such phases of decision making. 

All of us are impressed by the importance of “de-parochializing” our- 
selves as far as possible. It is quite clear that all men are born, if not equal, 
at least rather equal parochially. One implication has been that one de- 
parochializes by a policy of dual parochialization ; that is, you get parochial 
m two cultures. Perhaps we can not only encourage dual parochialization 
but also some degree of common parochialization in this small world of ours. 

Mr. Hsu Dau-lin : I speak of the needs for the behavioral scientist. We 
have had many eminent scientists going to Taiwan and working there with 
great success ; but I think this is somewhat like sending a few doctors to 
some place to cure specific diseases. I propose to send a public health man 
to study what kinds of diseases exist there, and to find out how to make 
the patients welcome the doctors. One of the needs is to do more transla- 
tion and publication in Chinese of basic social scientific works. 
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WEDNESDAY^ MORNING 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
Chairman: Lynne L. Merritt 
Rapporteur: Chien Shih-liang 



President Ciiien : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen : I take great 
pleasure in being asked to make a statement on the problems and proposals 

p , pape . r f, su j ), J ,tt ed by my eminent colleagues on the natural sciences. 
Professor Alfred E. Emerson of the University of Chicago pointed out in 

is paper ^on Sino-American Intellectual Cooperation Among Natural 
Scientists, that the difficulties that many highly qualified scientists are 
facing m the most advanced countries are: (1) lack of time for research 
/Sn !°n v r duties such as teaching, public service, and administration; 
7' I " h . lb,t i°ns produced by interference with freedom of inquiry because 
of religious, political, social, or certain types of scientific prejudices; (3) 
lack of research facilities, laboratories, and equipment ; (4) lack of adequate 
reference libraries; and (5) lack of financial remuneration commensurate 
with their training, skills, and service to society. With the exception of the 
second point ; namely, ‘‘the inhibitions produced by interference with free- 
dom of inquiry because of religious, political, social, or certain types of 
scientific prejudices, all the other difficulties are also felt by the natural 
scientists of my country, and perhaps to an even greater degree. 

In the papers submitted by my colleagues, Dr. Ling Chih-bing of the 
Academia Smica on mathematics, Dean Juan Veichow of the National 
1 anvan University on geology, and Dr. Li Hsien-wen of the Academia 
Sinica on biology, and the paper submitted by my humble self on chemistry 
we all agree t.iat the main problems in education and research in the field* 
of natural sciences in our country are: (1) the shortage of teaching and 

research personnel and (2) the lack of physical facilities. I shall elaborate a 
little more on the first point. 

The shortage of teaching and research personnel is due partly to the 
rapid expansion of education in Taiwan during the last 15 years and partly 
to the fact that while many of the graduates from our colleges^ and 
universities came to this country for advanced training, very few of them 
returned upon completion of their graduate studies. A comparison of the 

?Qfin ber, ii f St K de "!f enr . olled , in the Co,le f? e of Science in 1945 with that in 
1960 will make the point clear. At the end of 1945 there was only one 

university m Taiwan, namely, the National Taiwan University, with an 
enrollment of 585 undergraduate students. Of these, less than a hundred 
were in the College of Science. Now we have 14 colleges and universities 
with a total enrollment of more than twenty-five thousand undergraduate 
and graduate students (25,485). Of these, 2,822 are in the field of natural 
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sciences. Thus, in a short period of less than 15 years, the increase in the 
number of students studying natural science is nearly thirty times. 

This trend, I believe, will continue in the years to come. Besides the 
training of undergraduate and graduate students in their own fields, the 
faculty members of the College of Science also have to teach thousands of 
students in other departments who need some knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, or biology in order to lay a good foundation in engi- 
neering, agriculture, medicine, or general education. An example from the 
I National Taiwan University, which has a total enrollment of a little more 

than seven thousand, with nearly one thousand in the college of science, will 
serve to illustrate this point. In addition to teaching students of their own 
departments, the faculty members of the Mathematics Department have to 
' offer each year calculus and differential equations to nearly 1,900 students 

from other departments. We find the same situation in physics, chemistry, 
. and biology. More than one thousand students take courses in general 
t physics. Nearly 1,900 students take courses in general chemistry, analytical 

chemistry, and organic chemistry. About eight hundred students take ele- 
mentary courses in zoology and botany. 

Such a heavy teaching load naturally leaves little time for the profes- 
sors to do research work. This, coupled with the low scale of salaries, 
makes it extremely difficult for colleges and universities to recruit new 
faculty members and, to a lesser extent, to retain the old ones. This also 
accounts, in part, for the fact that very few of our graduates would like 

- to return to their own country after they have finished their graduate 

k , studies in American universities. * 

As to the difficulties caused by the shortage in equipment, in books and 
periodicals, and in laboratory and library spaces, there needs no elucida- 
tion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am afraid that up to this moment, I have 
painted too dark a picture to you. Now I shall report to you something 
i on the rosy side. In spite of all these difficulties I have just mentioned, 

some fairly good research work is being done by our scholars in certain 
disciplines of natural sciences. Chemistry, if I understand correctly, is a 
field in which research work has been most actively carried out, although 
investigations are limited to problems in which expensive instruments are 
not involved. In the fields of mathematics, geology, botany, and zoology, 
active research work is also in progress. Physics, however, is the one field 
in which there has been comparatively little achievement in research. It 
is my humble opinion that the facility for research activities in a particular 
field is extremely essential to the attraction of promising young scholars. 
The fact that three of our chemistry graduates who recently received their 
Ph.D. degrees from American universities have returned to Taiwan, while 
none of our physics graduates has come back, is sufficient to substantiate 
this point. 

Now a few words about the Sino-American intellectual cooperation in 
the field of natural science in the past. Before 1954, very little had been 

- undertaken along this line. Only a small number of Chinese natural scien- 
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?oi S o'c? re ^ ent t0 the United ? tates for further studies during the years 
iy4y-53. One or two fellowships were awarded each year by the China 
foundation to the natural science scholars on the faculties of Chinese col- 
eges and universities. Fellowships were also occasionally awarded by the 
ICA/MSMC. Closer cooperation, however, did not begin until 1954. In 
that year the ICA/MSMC awarded grants to several colleges and univer- 
sities to improve their physical facilities for teaching science to under- 
graduate students. The award of these grants has been continued for four 
years. 

Since then Sino-American cooperation in the field of natural sciences 
has pcpanded in such a way as to include: (1) the invitation of American 
visiting professors and (2) the grant of research subsidies to faculty mem- 
bers and the award of fellowships and scholarships to graduate students. 
The first activity was started by the China Foundation Visiting Professor- 
xsr ,p ^ r ° gram ‘ National Taiwan University had the honor of inviting Dr. 
Wu Ta-you, who is with us today, as its first China Foundation Visiting 
Professor. Dr. Wu taught at our Physics Department in the year 1956-57. 
This was followed in 1958 by the “Exchange Program” of the U.S. Educa- 
tional Foundation in the Republic of China (better known as the Fulbright 
Program). For the details of the Fulbright Program, I refer vou to the 
paper written by Dr. Shen Ye-tsen, Executive Secretary of the Foundation. 

The second activity, namely, the award of research subsidies, fellowships, 
and scholarships was started in the same year by The Asia Foundation. In 
accordance with the agreement signed by The Asia Foundation and the 
National Taiwan University, research grants were given to chemistry 
professors in the graduate school and fellowships were awarded to promis- 
ing chemistry graduate students. For a two-year period which is about to 
expire, the grant amounts to $10,000. Much good has been done to the 
research work both on the part of the faculty and on the part of the 
graduate students. 

In 1959, the “National Council on Science Development” was established 
in our country with Dr. Hu Shill as its chairman. It awards research sub- 

^f.VV± IarS ' ,ncludin & natural scientists, and through the help of the 
ICA/MSMC, makes grants for the procurement of books, equipment, and 
supplies, and the construction of research laboratories and hostels for visit- 
ing professors. Starting from this year, the Council awards national re- 
search professorships to distinguished scholars in Taiwan and visiting 
professorships to scholars from abroad. Two-thirds of the money for the 
establishment of the research professorship is donated by the China' Founda- 
tion, the other one-third by the Asia Foundation. 

Now I shall describe briefly a few inter-university cooi>erative programs 
in the fields of engineering, agriculture, and medicine which may point the 
way to future Sino-American intellectual cooperation in the natural sciences. 

One of the most successful cooperative projects is the one between 
Purdue University and the Taiwan Provincial Cheng Kung University. 
Under this program Purdue University provided a number of American 
professors to station at Cheng Kung University for consultation ami advice 
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in connection with improvement of engineering education, and Cheng Kung 
University sent a number of their faculty members for one year of training 
and observation in the United States. The whole project is financed by 
ICA. Up to the present, more than one million U.S. dollars and about 
thirty million Taiwan dollars have been provided by ICA for the improve- 
ment of the physical facilities of Cheng Kung University. 

Not long ago, the College of Agriculture of National Taiwan University 
concluded a three-year collaboration with the Agriculture College of the 
University of California. The latter undertook to provide technical assist- 
ance to our College of Agriculture in its teaching, research, and extension 
programs. During the three years, it sent over nine of its faculty members, 
for longer or shorter periods, as advisers and took twelve of our members 
over for advanced studies and observation trips. This collaboration project 
involved a cost of nearly 270,000 U.S. dollars and about four million dollars 
of Taiwan currency— all provided by ICA as part of its program. 

In the same period, JCRR (Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction) 
has made generous, grants (of 280,000 U.S. dollars and almost sixteen 
million Taiwan dollars) to enable our College of Agriculture to expand 
its physical plant and to strengthen its teaching and research facilities. 

I will next speak about the advances made in recent years by our Medical 
College and our Hospital through inter-university cooperation. To fully 
appreciate the advances achieved, one should turn to review the many 
reports made by experts on the pitiable plight of clinical medicine existing 
in Taiwan as late as 1952. From that year on, thanks to the generous aid 
of U.S. government agencies and American medical organizations, and 
thanks to the initiative and determination of my colleagues in the Medical 
College and the Hospital, noticeable improvements have been made from 
year to year. Through the cooperation of ICA, many eminent persons in 
the medical field have been sent over from the United States to act as 
advisers and consultants, giving us the benefit of their learning and their 
experience. Their advices have been followed and implemented with con- 
crete results. One striking example is the adoption of the new “Block 
System” recommended by Dr. W. C. Davison, Dean of the Medical College 
of Duke University. It ha3 greatly improved the quality of our clinical 
teaching. A large number of our faculty and staff members have been sent, 
mostly through grants made by ICA, to the United States for advanced 
studies and observations. They have returned and shown, by their work, 
equally concrete results. The improvements thus made in medical teaching 
and in clinical services are clearly evident for those who have visited our 
Medical College and Hospital in the early 1950’s. 

Now I shall speak about the proposals. About a dozen of the papers 
contributed by participants contain concrete suggestions for steps to be 
taken to give further impetus to intellectual cooperation in the natural 
sciences. Since, however, the discussion of this area was scheduled third, 
following those devoted to the humanities and the social sciences, it will be 
found that, in essence, the suggestions made by the natural scientists con- 
tain little that has not already been discussed in the earlier sessions. This 
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may be taken as additional evidence that in the fundamentals of intellectual 
cooperation, the differences among the three areas are less deep-rooted than 
are the things they have in common. 0 

We may, therefore, use as a framework for summarizing the proposals 
in the natural sciences the set of categories suggested yesterday afternoon 
by Professor Eckstein, namely : . 

. (a) exchange of persons 

(b) translations 

(c) research or study centers 

(d) inter-university cooperation 

In the first category, that of exchange of persons, there is, indeed, a 
problem which is probably more acute in the natural sciences than in the 
other areas, namely, that created by the fact that many highly-trained 
scholars do not find enough inducements to bring them back to Taiwan after 
they have completed doctoral or post-doctoral studies abroad. This is in 
part because their services are in such great demand in the United States, 
but it is also, in an important sense, a measure of the great need that exists 
in Taiwan for the creation of a scientific climate in which the scholarly 
aspiration of these people could find realization. A truly successful pro- 
gram of exchange of persons in the natural sciences will therefore only be 
possible if supi>orting steps are also taken. 

Another difference between the natural sciences and the other areas is 
that, whereas, in the latter, some new center or centers of research and 
study may be needed, such centers already exist in most of the natural 
science fields, and what is particularly needed, therefore, is to strengethen 
these rather than to establish new ones, Here, again, one of the character- 
istic features of the natural sciences appears — they cost a lot of money, 
especially for the procurement of equipment. It is, therefore, unfortunately 
true that, in spite of the governmental policy of promoting science, the 
provision for it has up to now been, perhaps, less adequate than some of 
the fields which consider themselves less favored. 

Some of the papers call attention to the fact that in certain fields of 
science — botany, geology, some chemical and medical areas — there are 
objects of study which are unique to Taiwan in the same way that Taiwan's 
economic growth is unique to Taiwan. These subjects must, of course, 
receive special attention. The general problem, however, is the more funda- 
mental, namely, of strengthening the existing universities and research in- 
stitutes so that they can achieve their full potential of scientific creativity. 

Attention should also be directed to the proposals' that Professor 
Wheeler made in his introductory speech. When concrete measures are 
discussed, these will certainly deserve careful consideration. 



SUMMARY OF WEDNESDAY MORNINGS DISCUSSION 

Mr. Sun : Despite the fact that China has grasped the importance of 
natural science and has produced highly intelligent students in the field of 
science, she still suffers from certain deficiencies: there is still not enough 
devotion to the scientific spirit so that all students of science are willing to 
get their hands dirty for the sake of truth ; there are still not enough trained 
personnel; there is still not enough exercise of ingenuity. Finally, scientists 
can use the organizational know-how of the social scientists if the latter 
are willing to help. 

Mr. Laporte: Efforts need to be concentrated on a narrow front if 
success is to be achieved. As has been true in Japan, in China the prestige 
of theoretical physics (because of the success of Dr. Yang and Dr. Lee) is 
likely to result in a lack of interest in experimental physics. Here concen- 
trated efforts are needed, and I suggest a careful choice of one aspect of it : 
for example, microwave spectroscopy, high pressure work, etc. A relatively 
small expenditure could in this manner achieve great results. 

Mr. Emerson: In the past, vital results have been achieved with 
little equipment : for example, Prof. Karl von Frisch's studies of bees. It is 
reported that in the field of neurology there has been “a negative correla- 
tion between equipment and laboratories and the work that has been coming 
out." In science, problems should be chosen for which Taiwan offers unique 
geographical advantages, such as work on local fauna and flora. Moreover, 
it may be that the Chinese feeling for the unity and the wholeness of life 
would facilitate the study of problems on which many disciplines— scientific 
and nonscientific — could be brought to bear. I have in mind, particularly, 
the population problem, "the great problem of the age"; to solve it we 
must understand cultural, religious, and moral attitudes as well as physio- 
logical mechanisms. Work on this problem on the island of Taiwan jmght 
have tremendous implications for India and all of Asia. (Professor Creel 
spoke in warm support of these remarks.) (Professor Meinwald supported 
Professor Laporte’s comments on the need for concentration on a specific 
area or areas and suggested that a small outlay would accomplish much 
in organic chemistry.) 

Mr. Juan Veichow: In biology and geology, accumulation of data 
from every corner of the earth is essential, and a particular region or 
province— such as Taiwan— may yield information of wide importance to 
these fields. Newly developed fields, such as geophysics, geochemistry, and 
oceanography, may also be relevant to this point. 

Mr. Hewitt: Even in the United States, the level of mathematics in 
the smaller institutions is twenty-five or thirty years behind the times. If 
one is out of touch with a few large centers, one simply does not know what 
is going on. I suggest an increased program of sending talented young men 
to study at such large American centers, including both graduate students 
and young faculty. There is no doubt that Chinese mathematicians have 
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achieved great eminence, and a little effort is surely worthwhile to give some 
of the younger men a chance to become acquainted with the most recent 
developments in this country. 

Mr. Yen : The program of cooperation in engineering between Purdue 
University and our own Taiwan Provincial Cheng Kung University has 
been very successful, as I have been able to observe by spending some time 
at each school. 

Mr. Taylor: As Professor Emerson suggested, great benefit might come 
from closer association of the natural sciences and the social sciences. One 
means of achieving this might be through the history of science, which is in 
some ways an excellent introduction to the humanities. 

Mr. Fischer : I point out a serious situation which constitutes a barrier 
to expanded intellectual cooperation : It involves the problem of admitting 
graduate students from all Asian countries, including Taiwan. Certain 
American universities are simply denying admission to any Asian students 
because of the difficulty in ascertaining the quality of their preparation and 
of their knowledge of English. Could we not arrange for an academically 
trained person from America to visit Asian countries and interview the 
candidates personally? I should also urge caution on Professor Emerson’s 
point about equipment : today it is the exception when a man achieves a 
breakthrough with limited equipment. However, I believe that ample sup- 
port is available for laboratories abroad, and it should be drawn upon. 

Mr. Bodman : I should urge the need for fundamental research in agri- 
culture, especially since the pressure for the solution of urgent practical 
problems is so great. P 

Mr. Teng: Ihe need for equipment, especially in physics, must be 
emphasized ; and part of that can be met by the use of surplus research 
equipment in this country. I myself failed in an attempt to get an outmoded 
computer to Taiwan simply because of red tape; we need an agency to 
handle such matters. 
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WEDNESDAY^ AFTERNOON 

PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
Chairman: Li Chi 

Rapporteur: Franz Michael 



Mr. Michael: As rapporteur for this session, it has fallen to me to 
select from the large number of excellent papers submitted to our Con- 
ference and the impressive presentations given to us by our speakers, and 
rom t e many important comments made in the discussions, proposals to 
be discussed in this session and then to be submitted to the committees 
for the formulation of their reports and resolutions. In view of the great 
number of proposals made and the time needed for discussion, I will deny 
myself any personal comment and simply report on the material as it 
appears to me. To do this it seems most practical to make a division of 
these proposals into two categories, as suggested by several speakers. 
These categories are: (1) Special proposals that deal with matters of 
content or the application of concepts to special problems, as Professor 
Kuznets suggested, or proposals of substance, as Professor Eckstein called 
them. (2) Proposals on methods of cooperation, or as Professor Eckstein 
said, on institutional mechanisms that cut across disciplinary division. 

he two are, of course, indivisible because no cooperation on substance is 
possible without a mechanism for carrying it out, and no organizational 
arrangement will be meaningful without the substance that gives it life 
But it is useful to regard the two separately, and I shall 'so present them. 

I would like first, though, to make a comment on our procedure. The 
plan for tomorrow is to divide our group into committees dealing with 
problems in the fields of the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. Professor Eckstein has pointed out that the institutional mech- 
anisms with which we will be concerned cut across these lines, and he has 
therefore suggested the establishment of a different tyoe of committee that 
will deal with specific organizational proposals. Personally, I would sug- 
gest that the topics on substance might well be discussed under this trinity 
perhaps tomorrow morning, and in the afternoon we might take up the 
organizational proposals in a different set of committees. 



I. 

Let me first deal with the topics on content, or substance. Here, too we 
have to deal with two different approaches. One is the problem df’ the 
universalization of the disciplines, or of dual parochialism, as Professor 
Lasswell called it ; the other, the problems of bringing together the tools 
of several disciplines in interdisciplinary cooperation for the study of 
issues that go beyond the scope of any one discipline. 
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1. Let us begin with the universalization of the disciplines. One of the 
most impressive examples of a disciplinary framework that can be used in 
application to the problems of differing societies has been given to us for 
the discipline of economics hy Professor Kuznets. He stated that the 
methods of analysis used in economics today for quantitative measuring, 
and especially for the studies of national incomes, can be universally applied, 
and that data for this process should be securable from a wide variety of 
social structures. Cooperation in this field, as proposed by him, will pro- 
vide data on economic growth, data most important, not only in themselves, 
but also for comparative purposes. There has been some discussion of the 
readiness in Taiwan for such work, and our optimist, Prof. Liu Ta-chung, 
believes that this can be done and has pointed out the importance of dem- 
onstrating such growth, particularly in view of the claims made by Com- 
munist propaganda. Here, then, is a project which could be planned. 

2. To match this proposal in the social sciences, we have had discusssion 
in the field of the humanities of the role of creative art as a stimulus to an 
existing cultural development. Dr. Thompson has, in his paper and in his 
comments, pointed to the role Western music is playing as a stimulus to 
cultural growth, and he has a specific seven-point proposal for support of 
this plan. I woidd like to say that a complementary aspect of this Western 
influence on Chinese culture is the effect Eastern painting and Eastern 
poetry have had on Western art. To give just one example here in Seattle: 
Mark Tobey, the great Northwestern painter, who today has been inter- 
nationally recognized, has admittedly been influenced by Chinese and 
Japanese painting. Poets like Ezra Pound, Klabund, and even some of the 
"far-out” generation in San Francisco, have been affected by whatever 
knowledge and impression of Eastern art they have gained. This two-way 
influence in creative art could well he supported. Dr. Yuan mentioned art 
exhibitions. 

3. Prof. Chen Chi-lu has pointed out that methods in anthropology can 
without difficulty be applied in Taiwan, as elsewhere. Anthropology 
claims a method of investigation which is specifically designed for applica- 
tion in different settings. Professor Chen’s plea for less Navajo and more 
study of the tribal people in Taiwan and related areas makes good sense and 
will, I am sure, appeal to anthropologists. 

4. As for political science, it has been pointed out by Professor Creel that 
the study of government is an art as well as a science and that an important 
opportunity for research exists in the study of Chinese government, the 
present government of Taiwan, I take it, as well as the historical tradition. 
Professor Lasswell has pointed to the importance of the experience of the 
collective process on Taiwan, the study of the degrees of participation in 
government by various groups in decision making in a fortress society. From 
such studies could be derived not only a better understanding of the political 
process in Free China than now exists, but also useful general observations 
for our knowledge of political science. Dr. Tsiang Tingfu’s ideas on a cen- 
ter for that purpose seem to have expressed something similar. 
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5. In the field of law, Prof. Peng Ming-min and Professor von Mehren 
have both proposed work that would bring out comparative aspects of legal 
structures. 

6. The least difficulty exists in applying the efforts of the disciplines of the 
natural sciences to the work done on both sides of the Pacific. Indeed, the 
enthusiasm with which the scientists develop ideas of cooperation has been 
impressive to us. There are, of course, great obstacles. The problems of 
finance, of equipment, of the right climate to develop such work on Taiwan 
will be referred to later. In substance, there should be no problem. The 
point was made that it is important for scientists to get together and to keep 
each other informed through correspondence of the latest developments in 
their rapidly changing fields. Such contact is all the more important because 
it often takes time for the new ideas to appear in print. 

Aside from these general observations, a number of special points were 
made. Professor Emerson pointed out that it would be most practical to 
pick unique types of research related to the materials available on Taiwan. 
Many of the animals of Taiwan, he said, have not yet been scientifically 
named and described, and I can’t help visualizing these unfortunate animals 
remaining in ignorance of their true character. President Chien, in his 
survey, mentioned the fields of (a) zoology, (b) botany, (c) geology, and 
(d) medical science as obvious examples. Dean Merritt and Professor 
Meinwald stressed the possibility of the use of (e) indigenous products for 
research in chemistry and for pharmaceutical purposes. Professor Teng 
mentioned the special opportunities for research on (f) cosmic rays, (g) 
geophysics, (h) satellite tracking, (i) meteorology, (j) fisheries, and (k) 
oceanography. These were among the examples mentioned as specifically 
applying to Taiwan in the field of the- natural sciences. 

These, then, have been the main proposals for cooperation in different 
disciplinary fields with the aim of overcoming our parochialism. But not all 
disciplinary fields are as ready to apply their methods in different settings 
or know as well what they want to do. Other disciplines in the social sci- 
ences, for instance, have, as Professor Lasswell pointed out, still to develop 
an approach to the study of peoples of diverse backgrounds to gain an in- 
tellectual synthesis. They have still to achieve s parallel degree of intellectual 
agreement on the framework to be applied. Professor Lasswell himself 
suggested a study of the power systems, a problem for which new methods of 
study would have to be developed. But this is an example which indicates 
how difficult it is for any one given discipline to deal with a problem of such 
complex nature. Another example could be the comparative study of the 
role of the intellectuals in society, which I personally regard as fundamental, 
but obviously not in the realm of any one discipline. Even such economic 
problems as the development of agricultural production under differing 
systems of collectives and communes, cooperatives and private enterprise, 
cannot simply be dealt with in economic terms alone, but have to be based 
on an understanding of social and political institutions and ideologies. 

7 . Consider the population problem. There is a danger today that people 
of one discipline, realizing the breadth of the problem, will go beyond the 
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methods of their own disciplinary field without consultation and critical 
advice from people in other fields. We need not only the universalization of 
the disciplines, but a reassertion of the unity of knowledge through coopera- 
tion. In the study of population growth, the interdisciplinary approach is 
essential. 

In the past it was possible for any one scholar to acquire the knowledge of 
his time. Today, specialization has made that impossible. In the past we had 
a common framework, religio mater scicntiac, then philosophia mater sci- 
entiae. There are no more mothers now. We are orphans and have to work 
with each other to form a society of knowledge that must not end in anarchy. 
Most of all, however, we must beware of the bad stepmother : any discipline 
that tries to assume authority beyond its specialization. I believe that our 
discussion has shown that there is a great interest in interdisciplinary co- 
operation and a realization of the importance of it. Professor Mao’s paper, 
and many others, have either directly or by implication indicated this. Pro- 
fessor Lasswell has stressed it ; and the emphasis given by our scientists on 
the role that the humanities have to play in scientific work seemed particu- 
larly important to me. I believe, therefore, that in all the proposals we have 
befpre us, we ought to keep in mind not only the cooperation between people 
within one discipline, coining from either tradition, but also the work that 
can be done through combining people from several disciplines in any of 
these projects. 

Under the questions of substance, there should also be mentioned the 
question of the general cultural impact and contribution that such coopera- 
tion can mean. President Hu Shih, in his inspiring speech, has given a view 
of the role of the Chinese cultural tradition, based as it was on free, rational 
thought, and has asserted his belief that this tradition of intellectual freedom 
will not perish. We have agreed that it is naive to see on one side an 
emphasis on humanist values, and on the other an emphasis on the natural 
sciences only. Roth traditions contain the elements of all aspects of human 
thinking, and an interchange will mean strengthening the whole tradition. 
Cooperation is, perhaps, most important in the field of general education and 
in the support of the educational systems, as has been pointed out in a num- 
ber of papers. 



II. 

All this cooperation can become a reality only if it is carried out through 
an institutional mechanism. I simply want to list the proposals made and 
refer to the papers that deal with them. 

1. An exchange of persons. This would deal with an exchange of pro- 
fessors and of students, and short visits ; and to this we might add an ex- 
change of creative artists. One proposal that is important in this connection 
is Professor Wheeler’s suggestion of talent certification. This was also 
mentioned in the discussion by Dean Lynn Merritt and Edmond Fischer. 
The problem of the selection of Chinese students to come to the United 
States was particularly stressed, and it is obviously a very critical thing. 
Professor Fischer suggested that some specific person should be sent over- 
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seas to the country from which these students were coming. (See also papers 
by Wheeler, Thompson, Chiang Fu-tsung, Wilbur.) 

2. Inter-university cooperation. There have been many examples of this, 
and one of the most important that has been mentioned is the so-called 

American Studies Center," which is described by Professor Lui Chung- 

hung. (See also papers by President Yen Chen-hsing, Geoffrey B. Bodman, 
Liang Shih-chiu.) 

3. Coordination between different agencies. Prof. Walter Laves spoke 
on the whole question of government and private sponsorship ; a special 
point was made of the problem of coordination between the many different 
agencies in existence. The question of agencies is discussed in the paper by 
Chiang Mon-lin in which he describes the Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
construction (JCRR). Prof. Shen Ye-tsen explains the role of the Ful- 
bright program; Dean Shen Kang-peh cites a number of examples of 
sponsorship by various agencies. 

4 . Translations to share each others cultural and scientific heritage. 
President Hu Shih spoke of the possibility of setting up a commission to 
plan such work. There are papers by Mao Tzu-shui, Chang Fo-ch’uan, and 
a strong appeal by Hsu Dau-lin. 

5. Materials— library, indices, archives, handbooks. A special point made 
by Dr. Nunn in a proposal that came in today was the urgency of the estab- 
lishment of a microfilm installation on Taiwan, the only place in the Far 
East where this does not yet exist. Much discussion has centered around the 
importance of a microfilm installation for the natural sciences. A proposal 
was even made for getting secondhand surplus equipment that might still be 
very useful. While there have been examples of scientific work done with 
very little or no equipment, and while some of the mathematical problems 
require simply pencil and paper, it was pointed out that this kind of research 
was the exception rather than the rule. In fact there may be a certain danger 
in overemphasizing the theoretical rather than experimental research. Pro- 
cessor Meinwald’s statement that the basic equipment could be had for the 
um of $20,000 to $100,000, which seems like a small sum in this country, 
ndicates the grave financial problem faced on Taiwan, where this sum must 

be regarded as a tremendous amount. (See papers by Edwin G Beal C 
Martin Wilbur, T. L. Yuan, Chiang Fu-tsung, and Lo Chia-luen.) 

6. The development of centers. Proposals were made by John L. 
Wheeler, Lo Chia-luen, F. W. Mote, Chang Fo-ch’uan, and others, and all 
should be considered. President Chien mentioned that in the natural sci- 
ences it is more important to strengthen existing centers than to establish 
new ones, although one proposal for a computing center was especially 
stressed in one report. To me the most important proposal is the one for 
the creation of a center on Taiwan, which is the first item on the list of pro- 
posals attached to our agenda. This center lias been heartily supported in the 
discussion by Professor Creel and several other speakers, and was formally 
made as a proposal by Professor Eckstein. I would hope that this discussion 
could begin with this idea, to which we have not as yet given full time. 



/• Establishment of a permanent liaison agency, or standing committee. 
Finally , there is a proposal to set up some permanent mechanism for con- 
tinuing the work we are initiating here. This, too, should be fully debated 
in our session. 

In closing, I would like to repeat an idea that has been expressed several 
times. While we are dealing with these special problems of intellectual co- 
operation between Free Chinese and United States institutions and scholars, 
we are dealing in fact with what is only a part of intellectual cooperation. 
What we are trying to do is to contribute in all fields of study to the growth 
of scholarship in our free tradition. I believe this is the first time that such 
a general attempt has been made. This gives our discussions a special excite- 
ment and our proposals a special importance. 



SUMMARY OF WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S DISCUSSION 

Dr. Li Chi opened the session by remarking that after three days of dis- 
cussing ideas and ideals, the Conference had arrived at the stage when de- 
cisions could be reached. Dr. Li also pointed out that the word “China” had 
been used both as a geographical term and to denote a civilization, and that 
it was important to keep the difference in mind. While we could conven- 
iently discuss cooperation between the three different branches of modern 
knowledge represented in the Conference, we had also come to realize that 
it is very difficult to draw a line between them— witness the constant em- 
ployment of the term “interdisciplinary.” So there was no reason for the 
three groups to compete with each other for proposals. Most modern 
branches of knowledge include something from the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and humanistic studies all at the same time. 

Dr. Li recommended to the Conference the memorandum by Dr. Chiang 
Mon-lin and drew attention to the fact that Dr. Chiang was one of the wis- 
est and most senior of the Chinese delegates. Dr. Chiang has spent a life- 
time in promoting intellectual cooperation between America and China, and 
what he says in his memorandum comes from his long and rich experience. 

The rapporteur, Professor Michael, spoke on the proposals which were 
submitted in the papers for the Conference as they appeared in the light 
of the Conference discussions. 

In opening the discussion following Professor Michael’s paper, Dr. Li 
Chi pointed out that everyone had available a tentative outline of proposals, 
the first one of which was a proposal for the creation of a center on Taiwan. 

Dr. Hellmut Wilhelm pointed out that the proposal for a center was re- 
flected in many of the papers submitted to the Conference and that it had 
come up in our discussions. There are several models which can be exam- 
ined, but conditions in Taiwan today make it unlikely that any model could 
be imitated exactly. There were mentioned the International House in 
Tokyo, the Korean Center, and the Chinese Social and Political Science 
Association, which flourished in Peking in the late 1920’s and 1930’s. Dr. 
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Tsiang Tingfu wrote on this last subject. The main thing that should be 
copied from this center is the spirit of close cooperation among those who 
belonged to it and who went there for study and research, for lectures, and 
other activities. It would be a great contribution if we could recreate this 
spirit The Chinese Social and Political Science Association had ample 
facilities, an adequate and even considerable library, lecture rooms, and an 
attractive physical plant. A possible difficulty on Taiwan is that scholars 
do not have time to devote to the creation of the cooperative spirit, that 
such a center would be a luxury they could i'll afford. For this reason the 
center should have excellent facilities for study and research, particularly 
a good library which should be strong in materials that are not otherwise 
l easily available in other libraries on Taiwan. There are excellent libraries 

| on Taiwan, some of them not duplicated in any other part of the world, 

but there are specific clusters of disciplines that are not so well taken care 
\ of, and in this the center could specialize. It would be very useful for the 

: center to have current materials, especially the current journals dealing 

• with the various sciences. There should be a microfilm reading room, a 

study room, and an auditorium. The library should be set up on an inter- 
national basis. 

„ The functions of such a center might include provision for lectures and 

for faculty seminars in all the disciplines. The center should not be limited 
to the study of China. It might organize summer institutes, or continuous 
institutes. It might be a place where such matters as the problem of lan- 
i guage teaching could be discussed, and also such matters as the general 

% problem of cultural exchange. It would be a place where scholars could 

be introduced to each other. We might even discuss whether the center 
could take up the function of screening, which was mentioned by several 
during this Conference as one of the very pressing problems. 

The question arose as to who should institute such a center. Professor 
Wilhelm expressed himself as being in favor of getting a commitment from 
' the institutions represented at this Conference to act as the sponsoring 

agencies. Other institutions could be added if they so wished, but a com- 
mitment should include a continuing interest, continuing advice, and con- 
tinuing contributions. It goes without saying that the Chinese institutions 
represented here would have to be thoroughly committed. One could en- 
visage a board of trustees and an executive board which would decide upon 
the program of the center. There might be a permanent secretary and an 
assistant secretary who might be provided by the American institutions 
on a rotating basis. There would have to be librarians and other staff. 
Professor Wilhelm expressed the hope that such a center might grow into 
one of the major agencies of cooperation between the Republic of China and 
the United States. 

Dr. Tsiang referred to the brief sketch embodying his recollections of 
the Chinese Social and Political Science Association in Peking. He stated 
that he was in favor of a center in Taipei, that such a center could perform 
useful services for scholars both from abroad and in Taiwan. 

Dr. Eckstein suggested that one of the major functions of such a center 
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would be to help in the training of American graduate students in Chinese 
studies. Many American institutions are now training Chinese students 
in Chinese studies, but such training should always culminate in a pro- 
tracted intellectual experience in the environment of the country concerned. 
This argument was supported by Professor Creel, who referred to the help 
he had received from T. L. Yuan and others in Peking some thirty years 
ago. It is important to realize that students do not secure the right sort 
of contacts and guidance unless someone is responsible for their provision. 
Professor Thompson suggested that the recommendation for a center be 
submitted to a committee, and Professor Laporte expressed the hope that 
the center, of which he was in favor, would not be too narrow in concept 
and regretted the apparent absence of the natural sciences. 

Dr. Frank pointed out that some of the practical questions concerning 
the center were very imporant. “The ingenuity which brought this group 
together might suffice for the formation of perhaps a ‘Sino-American Uni- 
versities Association’ which could then take under its wing a wide variety 
of undertakings.’ 1 "The Center for the Humanities and Social Sciences 
would be one of these undertakings, but this Association could also be a 
focus through which support for the existing institutes could flow ; it would 
seem that many of the items which need discussing could be turned over 
to such an association. 

Dr. Eckstein pointed out that it is necessary to proceed with great cau- 
tion. Perhaps an inter-university committee is not the best instrument. We 
should not pass any resolutions that would commit us at this stage to a 
particular form of a particular agency that would be charged with the execu- 
tion of the planning of this proposal. Professor Shen Ye-tsen personally 
gave his full support for a proposed center on Taiwan. “As an executive 
officer of the U.S. Educational Foundation in China, I would also like to 
assure you that our Foundation will wholeheartedly do its share.’’ 

Dr. Hu Shili said that he wished to suggest the formation of a committee 
to formulate plans for a center. .He recalled the plans for a research center 
with library facilities in the Institute of History and Philology for which 
the ICA contributed over NT $2,000,000. “We have about 200,000 volumes 
of a select library which I consider the best library for the humanistic studies 
in the Free World today, and we are going to have in this new research 
center with library facilities, study rooms for visiting scholars who are 
now living in Nan-kang, a suburb of Taipei. I cite this to show that both 
Dr. Li and I are in full support, but I would like very much to suggest to 
the committee of experts before me who have thought about the matter, 
that they be given full authority from this Conference to study and plan 
ways and means for implementing this idea.’’ Dr. Hu Sliih then suggested 
this as a motion. 

Dr. Laporte again expressed his concern that the center should be lim- 
ited to the social sciences and humanities. Dr. Michael brought up the 
same point about the neglect of the scientists. It was also pointed out that 
the Conference was considering a very wide range of proposals, and that 
it might be useful to set up some sort of criteria with reference to time, 
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area, and intellectual priorities so that we could select those things that 
should be undertaken first. For example, we might emphasize activity in 
Taiwan more than that in the U.S. during the first stages. With reference 
to intellectual priorities, we might say that things like the “spirit of free 
invesigation” are more important than anything else. 

Dr. Michael explained the list of proposals that he had drawn up and also 
strongly supported Dr. Hu Shih’s first proposal to set up a special com- 
mittee to study the center. Such a committee should be set up independent 
of the general continuing committee because the center is a vital matter 
and one that combines many of the other proposals that are under discus- 
sion. But the main thing is that nothing should be done without the full 
advice and commitment of our colleagues and friends in Taiwan. The whole 
matter, therefore, requires a good deal of deliberation. 

Dr. Frank said that President Chien had asked him to reassure Professor 
Laporte that he was not “selling the natural sciences down the river.” His 
point was that in the social sciences and humanities there is a real need to 
set up a new center, whereas in the natural sciences there are existing cen- 
ters and parallel action is indicated to strengthen these centers ; such action 
corresponds exactly with the creation in the social sciences and humanities 
of the new center. 

There was further discussion of ways and means of organizing a center, 
and reference was made again to Dr. Hu Shih’s suggestion of setting up a 
committee. 

Dr. Creel, commenting on the translation projects, made the point that 
Prof. Chen Chi-lu’s project was more ambitious than he himself had in 
mind and that rather careful study of the whole situation should be made 
before the Conference committed itself to definite proposals. Support was 
given for the proposal for cooperation on research programs and exchange 
of faculty, students, and materials. There was also some discussion as to 
the work of the committees on Thursday. It was suggested that the three 
committees originally envisaged — the humanities, the social sciences, and 
the natural sciences — should meet in the morning; but in the afternoon 
there could, if necessary, be a different grouping of the committees to take 
up the proposals and to discuss the mechanics of cooperation. In any case 
it was agreed by the Conference that all the projects listed in Dr. Michael’s 
paper should come up for discussion in committee on Thursday. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE HUMANITIES 

The humanists, in their full committee discussions, expressed deep con- 
cern about the condition of the humanities in our world and the reflection 
of this condition ill the work of our Conference. Despite a generally pre- 
vailing and often generously expressed spirit of acceptance of the idea that 
the humanities do contribute to the solution of problems in the other fields 
of learning, we feel that there has been no adequate realization of real prob- 
lems, much less response to basic needs. The humanities apparently occupy 
a steadily deteriorating position in relation to the other fields of learning, a 
position that is in large part the accidental by-product, not the planned 
result, of various tensions of modern life. 

Yet as we look at the tasks of international cooperation, it is clear that 
the humanities may have an even more significant role to play than the 
sciences, which are concerned with uniform and universal concepts and 
values, and whose understanding demands no retreat from cultural paro- 
chialism. Cooperation in the humanities, on the other hand, demands par- 
ticipation and understanding that can deeply affect the participants on both 
sides. Thus the role of the humanities in cooperation of all kinds cannot 
be minimized. This Conference itself, in all of its work, has been largely 
a humanistic undertaking. The sciences, including, by their own definition 
of themselves, some of the social sciences, have no national boundaries. 
In contrast, the humanities, by their nature, are involved with regional 
and cultural variations and see value in them. Cooperation is the only way 
of making these values accessible beyond regional boundaries. 

The Committee felt particularly concerned about the inadequate empha- 
sis on the Chinese tradition. We affirmed our belief that the value of Chi- 
nese traditional culture maintains its validity in the present age. Some 
schools of Chinese philosophy, large aspects of Chinese history, many 
works of Chinese literature have not been explored. They constitute an 
immensely rich portion of mankind’s heritage, and our generation must 
make them meaningful for our times, or be the poorer. Moreover, as ob- 
jects of study, they can broaden the range of knowledge, contribute to com- 
parison and analysis, and in many ways be relevant to the tasks of learn- 
ing in general. We cannot claim these truths as discoveries of this Confer- 
ence, but we believe strongly that they merit forceful reaffirmation here. 

Moreover, we believe strongly in the humanistic values of the Western 
culture, and in the context of this Conference, it is appropriate to say, of 
American civilization. American culture is not sufficiently represented or 
fully enough understood in Taiwan ; it is, in fact, not infrequently misrep- 
resented there. We all feel that it is important to correct this. America, 
as the chief representative of Western Civilization in Free China’s con- 
tacts with the West, must be better known. Furthermore, the present 
trends in American studies and their methods can be utilized to accomplish 
this as well as to provide useful models that can contribute to other fields 
of learning in China. 



As we turn to techniques for accomplishing the goals implicit in the 
foregoing, the subject of translation comes first to mind. Much translation 
has been done in the past, and many of the existing translations are great 
achievements in scholarship and as literature, but much remains to be done. 
It has been mentioned that literary works must be translated by each age for 
its own needs, so re-translation of some works is not wasted effort and does 
not necessarily imply depreciation of earlier efforts. Two kinds of needs in 
translations are distinguished here. The first is for translations of the classics 
of the two civilizations. We feel that support for continuing translation of 
these and for their publication should be promoted ; often the original texts 
should be published together with the translations. However, it is felt that 
any ill-considered mass translation project should be avoided, that quality 
should be carefully sought both in works and in their translators, and that 
there should be a greater degree of coordination With agencies engaged in 
similar endeavors. As a field for cooperation, the translation of the great 
classics of history and philosophy and literature offers great possibilities. 
Often two scholars can work together ; often the facilities of existing inter- 
national agencies can be employed. The cooperation in such activities and 
the coordination among scholars and agencies should be a major responsi- 
bility of the continuing agency that will emerge from this Conference. 

A second category of translation needs is that which we designate "service 
translations." These are primarily to expand scholarship and to aid the 
furtherance of knowledge by keeping each of the two academic communities 
aware of the current developments in the other. Often summaries and ab- 
stracts are valuable for this purpose. It is suggested that translations by 
students, under the control of their professors, of works of current scholar- 
ship, whether full or summarized, might be produced as the by-product of 
graduate education in the two countries. For this also, a liaison and dissemi- 
nation function could be performed by the continuing agency of this 
Conference. 

The translation of textbooks is a special problem involving mainly English 
to Chinese and subsidy for publication. 

The subject of language training is also of greatest importance to the 
humanist. This committee recognized that much has been done in this field 
in the preparation of textbooks and in the development of methods. The 
basic situation is better in Chinese and in English than with many other 
languages. But on the implementation of higher level language training, 
much is to be done. Agencies to assist the student to take the giant step from 
the classroom in his own country to the lecture hall in the foreign country 
must be broadened and improved. The committee took note of the report 
that this problem, as it concerns Americans studying Chinese, is also re- 
ceiving study elsewhere, and that we must leant about and coordinate our 
actions with those of others. A similar need exists for assistance to language 
training for Chinese coming to the West ; we are warned to recognize the 
seriousness of the need and not to hope for any simple solutions to its 
problems. 

We have considered carefully the fact that in China the humanities have 
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agreement n ^ f “ the $ rantm 8 of fellowships and we have even noted 
agreement on this from colleagues in other fields of learning. Adequate 

fellowships on the other hand, seem to exist for Americans who are studying 
in China. \\e want to stress a great need for two kinds of fellowships in the 
humanities in China. The first is for Chinese who want to come to this 
country to study in the humanities. Existing regulations or principles in 
^ C ^ a * SeS l °J Prejudices in others, work to prevent Chinese from going 
°c v o s t udy their own cultural traditions. To a certain extent this also 
has worked to discriminate against Chinese students who want to come to 
America to study American literature and history. Here students often 
meet the reluctance of American universities to extend fellowship aid to 
foreigners. In part, the solution to these problems must involve a change of 
attitudes on the part of institutions in the two countries, but in part, it also 
must involve improved certification of applicants from China. Second, and 
equally important, or perhaps even more so, is the need for fellowship sup- 
port to Chinese students of the humanities on the college level in China The 
committee noted with great concern the seriousness of the decline in the 
number and the quality of students selected to study the humanities in China 
and suggested that it could be partially countered by such a fellowship pro- 
gram. Full fellowship support of the kind that long has been the rule in the 
sciences in China should be made available for the full four years of college 
to good students, both Chinese and Western, who wish to study in the 
humanities. But again, we should be cautious of mass-programs and the 
need for quality-control is stressed. S 

In the general area of exchange of personnel, the need for improvement 
and expansion of the effort, with particular reference to the Chinese and 
Western humanities, was noted. More specifically, it was felt that Ameri- 
can studies programs, like that cooperatively maintained by National Tai- 
wan University and the University of Washington, should be expanded. 

he strong hope that visiting American professors would remain in Taiwan 
for a minimum of one year was expressed.. Third, the difficulty of getting 
professors of American history and literature is looked upon as a real draw- 
back in the way of the improvement of such studies in Taiwan: the chief 

problem is funds for their support, rather than lack of qualified and willing 
visiting professors. s 

In many other fields directly related to the humanities, exchange of per- 
sons is badly needed. There have been several concrete proposals for 
specialized training programs to meet crucial needs in the technical training 
of librarians, museum personnel, language teachers, etc. These could in 
many cases be best handled by temporary loans of specialist instructors. In 
quite another area, the important contributions to the cultural life of both 
countries that could be derived from the exchange of artists, and of per- 
forming groups in the creative arts, has been set forth. 

A whole complex of problems exists under the heading of materials and 
their handling, involving museum and library facilities, microfilming, photo- 
graphing and processing, etc. Reference is here made to the papers pre- 
pared by Messrs. Beal and Yuan jointly, a second one by Dr. Yuan sep- 
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arately, and by Dr. Chiang Fu-tsung and Dr. Raymond Nunn, the content 
of which is referred to here as part of our record. 

We have reviewed the main lines of discussion as they related to tech- 
niques and mechanisms; let us now turn to some substantive proposals 
which the humanists feel might be among the most fruitful areas for their 
researches. Included here are merely some of the more striking proposals 
made, a suggestive rather than an exhausive listing. 

First, it was noted that in the field of linguistic studies the descriptive 
linguist could look upon Taiwan as a laboratory, full of inadequately studied , 
aboriginal languages. Simultaneously, the philologian finds there induce- 
ment to study in the world’s best library collections qnd with leading schol- 
ars in the phonological and philological fields which traditionally have been 
important in Chinese studies. On the other hand, however, it is noted that 
there are no American linguists in Taiwan and that some are seriously 
needed for teaching and training purposes. 

The creative arts seem to deserve a special word. Performing and creative 
artists have seldom been granted consideration in the field of intellectual 
cooperation, but we feel that great stimuli to the arts can come from such 
exchanges. Exhibitions have been exchanged, and more should be ; but 
there should be still more travel to Taiwan and to America by students of 
the history of the arts, for at best only a small portion of museum collections 
ever will travel. A third point is that art is cultural material which, in the 
West, is increasingly studied as a kind of source material of history. Prof. 
Millard Rogers is preparing a paper containing proposals on these subjects 
which will be submitted to the continuing agency of this Conference. Finally, 
the appreciation of Western art in China is very great, but the materials 
exhibited have often been deficient in amount and in quality ; and, in addition 
to original works, there is a great need of slides and copies and architectural 
models for research purposes. 

Prof. Laurence Thompson has submitted a detailed proposal concerning 
music, to which reference is here made as part of this report and to which the 
strong approval of the committee is given. 

Prof. Charles Moore proposed several topics in the field of Chinese 
philosophy. The over-all spirit of them implies that the study of the humani- 
ties in China often should be freed from the imposition of our standard 
Western categories and concepts; a more detailed discussion of his propo- 
sals exists in the permanent record of our committee meeting. 

It is also noted that Chinese literary criticism has reached a level of 
sophistication that has scarcely been equalled in the world, but which is 
only commencing to be known through the pioneer work of Profs. Vincent 
Y. C. Shih and Ch’en Shih-hsing. This field richly deserves further study. 

American studies, it was noted, simply do not exist yet on Taiwan. 
National Taiwan University has the only real course on American history. 
Otherwise, American history and culture receive only occasional and pass- 
ing reference in more general courses, and American literature often forms 
only a small part of larger courses on English and Western literature. It is 
suggested that the most appropriate corrective for this should be sought 
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outside of the existing established curriculum. Dean Shen Kang-peh urges 
the establishment of an American studies center, with library seminars, and 
supporting activities of a high quality. A number of concrete proposals 
relevant to American humanistic studies exist in several of the papers; it 
is the committee’s judgment that this important area of study deserves 
fuller exploration and discussion. 

* * * 

Our committee spent half or more of the meeting time yesterday dis- 
cussing the “Center.” The assumption is that whatever continuing agency 
this Conference establishes eventually would be organically related to such 
a center. W e feel that a center could be the agency for carrying out or con- 
tributing materially to most, if not all, of our concrete proposals for the 
cultural cooperation between our two countries, and in particular with 
reference to the humanities. 

Dr. Lo Chia-luen has more or'lffiss summed up the sense of our committee 
discussions in his diagram of the structure of such a center. He envisages 
three branches of the center to be coricer neft^vith the three fields of learning. 
The center’s initial tasks should consist mainly in planning and coordinating 
activities of a cooperative nature and in maintaining close contact with all 
related institutions, both Chinese and American, and with individual schol- 
ars. The center’s own research or training activities and other functions can 
be left for further study and discussion. 

With particular reference to the study of China’s humanistic tradition, 
both by Chinese and by American scholars, Dr. Hu Shih pointed out the 
overwhelming logic of locating such a center in Taiwan, where the concen- 
tration of human and material resources is unmatched in the Free World. 

In summing up the attitude of the committee with regard to all future 
cooperative activities in the field of the humanities, we feel that we human- 
ists, no less than other academicians, can not abdicate our responsibility to 
be the prime movers in conceiving and carrying out such activities. Despite 
all too frequent intrusion of gratuitous advice, we feel that we should re- 
iterate the sound principle of ignoring excessive direction which is not 
academic in origin, and above all we must avoid the temptation to tailor 
our proposals to meet exigencies of a nonacademic nature. In short, we 
must sincerely determine what we really feel is worthy of being done and 
submit to no compromises of this principle. , 

Herrlee G- Creel 
H u Shih 
Lo Chia-luen 
Shen Ye-tsen 
Hellmut Wilhelm 
Frederick Mote, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

During the previous sessions of this Conference, several important objec- 
tives related to the continuation and expansion of Sino-American intellectual 
cooperation have been identified. This Committee fully realizes the extent 
to which such mutually beneficial cooperation, which has a history many 
decades long, has already contributed to significant developments in the 
academic and intellectual life of both the United States and China. Taking 
note of such developments, the Committee believes that further efforts may 
contribute profoundly to the intellectual resources and thereby to the na- 
tional welfare of both countries, and that such efforts should be undertaken 
by . universities and other academic institutions of both countries jointly. 
The Committee has emphasized objectives in the field of its own purview, 
namely social sciences, but believes the articulation of those objectives 
with objectives in the humanities and natural sciences to be of great 
importance. 

The objectives outlined below ought to be pursued under the general 
direction of a “Continuing Committee of the Conference,” to be appointed 
at this session. This continuing committee would be charged with the func- 
tion of exploring all possible avenues of realizing the objectives listed, 
calling for assistance upon any individuals or groups it deems proper. 

The Committee is much impressed by the range, scope, and vigor of the 
various proposals made in papers presented to the Conference in the social 
sciences. In the time at its disposal, it does not believe itself capable of 
passing helpful judgment on the relative importance of those proposals. The 
Committee has in mind in part the difference in the level of generality and of 
detail in the proposals presented, in part the desirability of considering 
further needs and initiatives in the social science fields. Therefore, the 
Committee recommends that a continuing committee take responsibility for 
facilitating, planning, and developing individual research projects in this 
area. 

The Committee invites attention to the following objectives which may 
advance the opportunities for successful Sino-American intellectual coopera- 
tion in the fields of research, teaching, and publication: 

1. Extension of existing governmental and nongovernmental programs 
involving exchange of persons. The Committee particularly expresses 
strong interest in the inclusion of the social sciences in existing govern- 
mental exchange programs and hopes that Chinese scholars working on 
research topics concerning America and the West may be considered along 
with other candidates for participation in such programs. The Committee 
takes note of existing efforts to provide “third-country training” and urges 
that ways of usefully extending its scope be studied with care. The Com- 
mittee is aware that numerous American academic persons now travel in the 
vicinity of Taiwan or participate in exchange programs with other Asian 
countries near Taiwan and believes that, with a minimum cost, such persons 
could be profitably included in Sino-American exchange arrangements for 
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brief periods, in addition to their other commitments. The problem of 
certification of scholastic attainment for Chinese undergraduates seeking 
admission to American graduate schools is, in the Committee’s view, of 
such great importance as to demand new concrete methods of identifying 
those Chinese students who are of greatest achievement and promise. 

Extension of existing arrangements for inter-university cooperation. 
Bilateral programs for faculty exchange between Chinese and American 
institutions have achieved results sufficient to suggest that other universities 
and colleges might profitably undertake similar arrangements. 

3. Search for sources of support for the translation of important works 
from English into Chinese and from Chinese into English, especially the 
translation of basic works in the various social sciences from English to 
Chinese. It is suggested that the continuing committee consider what agency 
mig it appi opriately define the purposes and priorities of such a program of 
translation. 

4. Establishment of additional mechanisms for the exchange of materials. 
If a center such as the one described below is established, it might be able to 
coordinate efforts of this kind. The Committee heartily welcomes the plan 
to develop a microfilming center in the National Central Library. It ex- 
presses the view that the ample availability of materials in Taiwan desired 
by American research scholars working there, coupled with the ample 
market which exists for such materials in the United States, warrant the 
microfilming of such materials, and sale in substantial quantities. The 
Committee also calls attention to the need for microfilm readers for the use 
of Chinese scholars in Taiwan. 

5. Establishment of a “Center” in Taipei. Such a center would have the 
purpose of encouraging and promoting research in the social sciences on 
topics for which the cooperation of Chinese and American scholars would 
)e particularly desirable and of assisting in the improvement of teaching 
and training in fields in which such cooperation would he particularly bene- 
ficial. The center would be designed to assist and strengthen the work of 
existing scholarly institutions in Taiwan and the United States whose staff 
members might be concerned with such topics and fields, and to that end 
the center would maintain close relations with such institutions in order to 
avoid duplication of effort. 

The center would undertake such activities as the following: 

(a) Provide research facilities, including rooms, and a library housing a 
readily accessible collection of basic social science materials in Western as 
well as in Oriental languages, particularly current numbers and files of 
learned journals. 

(b) Assist in the planning and initiation of research projects proposed 
by Chinese or Western scholars working in Taiwan. 

(c) Assist in the planning of lectures, conferences, seminars, or institutes 
which might contribute to the training or scholarly development of young 
Chinese social scientists, as well as such programs as might further the train- 
ing of Americans or other Western students or young faculty members in 
fields necessary to their successful work in a Chinese setting. 
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(d) Facilitate, where possible, the publication of the results of research 
conducted in Taiwan, with or without the encouragement of the center, 
where other support for publication was not obtainable. 

(e) Act as a clearing-house for information concerning the availability 
of persons and materials sought by Chinese or Western faculty or students, 
arrange introductions where necessary, and assist such scholars in expe- 
diting their work. 

The Committee expresses the conviction that all of the above objectives 
are attainable. As to the center, if it should prove unfeasible to undertake 
all its proposed functions in the beginning stage, the Committee urges that 
priority be given to the function of initiating research. The Committee is 
conscious not only of the contribution which research makes to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, but also of its fundamental importance for the 
training of the younger men from whose ranks tomorrow’s teachers and 
research scholars must come. If a center of the sort proposed is set up, the 
Committee expresses the hope that the initial physical plant might be 
financed from private Chinese, including overseas Chinese, sources. 

In conclusion, the Committee on Social Sciences urges the Continuing 
Committee to take whatever steps it deems appropriate to consider further 
the objectives outlined above in connection with the objectives set forth in 
the other committee reports, and to proceed as rapidly as possibly to realize 
them. A combination of Chinese and American effort is certain finally to 
produce the kind of result in the field of the social sciences which the Con- 
ference delegates, as well as many other scholars, confidently expect, and to 
yield the greatest possible intellectual benefits to us all. 

Chang •Fo-cii’uan 
Harold Lasswell 
Shiii Ciiien-sheng 
Donald W. Treadgold 
Li Ciioh-ming, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATURAL SCIENCES 

The principal problems in intellectual cooperation between the natural 
scientists of the Republic of China and of the United States arise from the 
obstacles which have lain in the path of scientific and educational develop- 
ment in Taiwan in the last fifteen years. Great progress has been made in 
overcoming these obstacles, and there are many areas of science in which 
work now being conducted in the Republic of China is fully comparable with 
that in other parts of the world. Much still remains to be done, however, 
and it is to this that the present report is principally addressed. 

The chief needs of the natural sciences in China are in the areas of man- 
power and of research facilities. In the first of these areas, we recommend 
that steps be taken under the following categories : 

1. The sending of faculty members in Chinese universities to the United 
States for visits and study. There are many promising young faculty mem- 
bers whose training should be supplemented by periods of residence in 
American institutions where they could conduct researches and receive the 
stimulation of contacts in this wider sphere. Many such visits have been 
made in the past and the benefits both to the individuals and to their own 
universities have been great, and it is very desirable to continue and to ex- 
pand this operation. In addition, senior professors can be greatly helped by 

spending leaves for research and study at appropriate institutions in the 
United States. 

. 2 * Reciprocally, visits of American research scientists to Taiwan have, 
m the past, proved to be both stimulating and productive, and have in many 
cases made essential contributions to the training of Chinese scientists The 
number and scope of these should be increased. 

3. Steps to hasten the creation in Taiwan of conditions and facilities 
which will induce Chinese scientists novo abroad to return. A large number 
of Chinese graduate students who have come to the United States in the 
past ten years have, after the completion of doctoral or post-doctoral train- 
ing here, taken posts in this country instead of returning to China. Among 
the causes of this are ; 

(a) the demand here for their services, and their knowledge that their 
work here is useful, and 

(b) the fact that there are, at present, very few places in Taiwan where 
they could do work which would fully utilize their training. Their case is 
different from that of faculty members in Chinese universities, who have 
maintained a high average of returning to their posts upon completion of 
studies in America, and they represent a resource upon which it would be 
highly desirable for science in China to be able to draw. It is our feeling 
that if and when the work in centers in Taiwan has reached a high enough 
standard in program and facilities in any given field, many Chinese scien- 
tists now in the United States wil be ready to return to Taiwan either 
permanently or for limited periods. For them to do so would further ac- 
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celerate the developments which we desire to see. For this purpose, consid- 
eration should be given to the creating in Taiwan of a few foci of excep- 
tional strength where such a process could begin. 

4. The establishment of graduate, student and post-doctoral fellowships 
tenable in Chinese universities. This would enable a larger proportion of 
Chinese students to receive advanced training in China and would also 
create opportunities for American graduate or post-doctoral students inter- 
ested in appropriate subjects ( e.g ., certain areas in biology, geology, and the 
chemistry of natural products) to conduct research in Taiwan. 

5. The strengthening of programs of subsidies to research workers in 
Taiwan. The exceedingly low level of academic salaries in Taiwan has been 
a source of grave concern. Steps have recently been taken by the National 
Council of Science Development, created by the Chinese Government, which 
provide subsidies to research workers to enable them to devote their atten- 
tion more fully to research. This program has been exceedingly valuable 
and should be assisted in order to make possible the inclusion of larger 
numbers of persons. 

6. The rating of outgoing students from Taiwan. The difficulty which 
admissions officers in American graduate schools have experienced in 
evaluating the credentials of applicants from Taiwan has been perplexing, 
and has in some places even led to the discontinuance of admission of such 
students. This is most unfortunate since in many cases the students are 
highly qualified and in all cases their qualifications are known to the ad- 
ministrations of the schools from which they have graduated. We consider 
that great benefit would follow from the setting up of a procedure by which 
admissions officers could receive from Chinese university administrations 
evaluations of individual students upon which they could base their actions. 

In the area of research facilities, we recommend that steps be taken 
toward: 

1. Provision of laboratory equipment and supplies needed by competent 
people engaged in research. 

2. The improvement of library facilities needed for research. This would 
include provision of microfilm facilities so that, for example, rare or expen- 
sive journals available in one university need not be duplicated in another. 

3. Exchange of research materials between China and the United States. 
This would be particularly valuable in certain biological fields where ex- 
changes of specimens could greatly facilitate research on both sides of the 
ocean. 

4. Provision of an electronic computer for the Computing Center of the 
M athematical Institute of the Academia Sinica. 

5* Assistance to research publication. Whereas in some fields of science, 
publication of research results in journals is relatively easy, there are some 
fields in which journal space is very limited. In addition to this, it is occa- 
sionally desirable to publish monographs. In such cases, the expenditure of 
relatively modest sums to assist publication would bring important benefits. 

In meeting the needs identified in the preceding paragraphs, we recom- 
mend that the following principles be followed : 
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1. Encouraging realistic basic research projects and programs in the 
natural sciences. 

2. Preserving a proper relationship between the provision of equipment 
and the need for its current use. 

3. Encouraging the establishment of reciprocal relations between indi- 
viduals and institutions in China and the United States. 

4.. Identifying projects in the field of the natural sciences which have' 
particular relevance in the Taiwan context, but also 

. f; Maintaining the principle of supporting free inquiry by outstanding 
individuals rather than emphasizing projects. 

6. Exploring available sources of support from foundations and from the 
United States government. 

In order to implement the foregoing recommendations, we consider it 
essential that the organizers of this Conference create a standing committee 
to take certain practical steps. One of these should be aimed at the creation 
of a permanent organization which might, for example, be called a “Sino- 
American Association for Intellectual Cooperation.” This would need to 
have solid institutional sponsorship on both sides of the Pacific, but should 
be so set up that committees of active scholars would determine its policies. 
Since the natural sciences constitute only one of three areas in which this 
Conference was organized, we can only speak for them, but would feel that 
the policies of the association as they relate to the natural sciences should 
be determined by persons who are fully conversant with the nature and 
practice of creative scientific work, and who are also, or can become, familiar 
with the situation in Taiwan as it exists at the time. We assume that the 
policies of the association would be implemented through appropriate small 
secretariats which would have offices in Taiwan and in the United States 
and would need, of course, to work in close association with each other. 

Since the establishment of such a permanent organization must necessarily 
take considerable time, we also recommend that the standing committee 
from this Conference proceed in the meantime with such steps as may be 
possible for the interim implementation of such of our recommendations as 
can be acted on at once. 



CfflEN SlIIII -LIANG 

Alfred E. Emerson 
Ling Ciiiii-hing 
Lynne L. Merritt 
Yen Ciien-hsing 
Henry S. Frank, Chairman 
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APPENDIX 



THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AND INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 

by Scott Adams 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



The National Science Foundation is an independent government execu- 
tive agency established in 1950 to promote basic research and education in 
the sciences. It gives grants for support of basic research in the sciences 
to scientific and academic organizations and institutions. 

International scientific cooperation is of concern to the Foundation. The 
National Science Foundation supports the attendance of American scien- 
tists at selected international scientific congresses and conferences. It also 
awards fellowships to American scientists, science teachers, and graduate 
students to enable them to conduct programs of study and research in non- 
profit institutions of higher education both in the United States and abroad. 
In certain instances, where research proposals are of unquestionably out- 
standing quality or unique character, or where the training of significant 
numbers of American scientists is involved, the Foundation has made 
research grants to foreign nationals for research to be conducted in labora- 
tories outside the United States. 

The improvement of international scientific communication is a necessary 
prerequisite for furthering international cooperation in the sciences. The 
Foundation has as one of its purposes the improvement of the interchange of 
scientific information between scientists in the U.S. and foreign countries. 

Information about scientific activities conducted on Taiwan is, therefore, 
of concern to the Foundation. There are approximately twenty primary 
journals published in the sciences and technologies in the Republic of China 
which are available to American scientists by subscription or exchange. 
Approximately five are published in English, five more in Chinese with 
English abstracts, and the remaining ten are in Chinese. Apart from delays 
occasioned by geography, and the linguistic problem, there are no major 
impediments to American scientists learning of Chinese research. 

American scientific publications are, similarly, readily available to 
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Chinese scientists. The major problems are economic and logistic. Scien- 
tine publications are expensive and libraries are poor. 

The National Science Foundation is becoming increasingly concerned 
with improving scientific communication between the Far East and the 

U.S. There are a number of planned activities which will be of interest to 
the members of this Conference. 

1. Pacific Science Congress 

For the first time, the Congress to be held in Honolulu in August, 1961, 
will have a section on scientific information. This section, which is being 
organized by Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, Head, Office of Science Information 
Service, will consist of three symposia : one devoted to scientific publication; 
a second to the organization of information; and the third to resources of 
research information. Each symposium will have a morning session for 
invited papers, and an afternoon session devoted to contributed papers. It 
is hoped that scientists from Taiwan will be strongly represented both in 

the papers and in the discussions related to the technology of scientific 
communication. 



2. Closer liaison between scientific societies 

The National Science Foundation is very sympathetic to the efforts of 

mencan scientific societies to establish closer communication with sci- 
entists in Taiwan. The Executive Secretary of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences visited Taipei recently to discuss closer coordination 
between Chinese and American biological activities. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Mathematical Society lias proposed a similar explora- 
xt°ct 7 0r u*! ie ^thematical sciences. These efforts are compatible with the 
JNbb philosophy of promoting in American scientific societies a keener 
awareness of the research activities of their foreign colleagues, and of en- 

hiformatf t " Cm t0 establisl1 mecIlanism s for the interchange of research 

The fields in which the National Science Foundation is interested for 
future activities comprise scientific translations, scientific abstracting, and 
the improvement of the exchange of scientific publications. Special mention 
may be made of the Foundation's interest in supporting research on the 
machine translation of Chinese into English. It is expected that the present 
Conference will serve to focus attention on needs for improved communi- 
cation, and the Foundation welcomes suggestions from the Conference 
participants. 
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INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION THROUGH THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE MUNICH INSTITUTE 

by William B. Ballis 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



The r problem of mobilizing the intellectual resources of a significant 
Soviet emigre group located in Munich, Germany, but drawing upon fellow 
Soviet emigres in other parts of Germany, Austria, Western Europe, and 
even the United States, is not entirely unlike the problem of facilitating the 
intellectual exchange between academic groups on Taiwan and individual 
scholars and learned bodies in the United States. The waves of emigration 
from the Soviet Union, during and after World War II, left scattered groups 
of emigre ^ intellectuals, principally in southern Germany and western 
Austria, with little opportunity to continue the intellectual pursuits which 
they had followed in the Soviet Union. The Harvard Interview Project in 
1950 served as the first catalytic agent to bring together these displaced 
intellectuals in a common academic endeavor. The Harvard Project used 
these intellectuals and many other nonintellectuals of the emigration to 
elicit data about the Soviet Union. In many instances the intellectuals 
served as links between the American interviewers and the emigration. 
After the completion of the interviews, a small group of the Soviet in- 
tellectual emigres, about a dozen, joined together in Munich to form an 
institute. The institute was first called the “Institute for the Study of the 
History and Culture of the USSR.” The name was later shortened to the 

Institute for the Study of the USSR.” Organized in the summer of 1950 
and quartered in two rooms in an apartment house for displaced persons, 
this Institute has grown to an impressive academic organization housed in 
a large building and staffed with 65 full-time emigre researchers in most 
of the fields of the humanities and the social sciences. Scholars in such 
diversified subjects as the archaeology of ancient Russia, Soviet criminal 
law, state finance of* the USSR, the Armenian cultural renaissance, etc., 
pursue their researches which they began in the Soviet Union. Many young 
scholars who have been trained abroad by some of the older emigre scholars 
and Western teachers are also engaged in scholarly work in the Munich 
Institute today. 

The activities of the Munich Institute in its early years consisted largely 
of holding conferences and publishing materials. In 1951 the Munich 
Institute began to publish proceedings, reports, and discussions of its con- 
ferences. The first Institute conference met January 11-14, 1951. Confer- 
ences have been held every year since then, and the twelfth conference is to 
be convened in the summer of 1960. In 1951, the Institute first published 
its regular scholarly journal, the Vcstnik. Since this first number of the 
Vcslnik, the Institute has published 35 other issues. In addition to this 



journal the Institute puts out a number of other regular publications. The 
Institute issued in 1954 its first regular monthly publication in English, 
called the Bulletin. Other publications in English are the Ukrainian Re- 
view, the Byelo-Russian Review, the Caucasian Review, the Arabic Review, 
the East Turkic Reviezv, Studies on the Soviet Union, and some 75 different 
monographs, some of which are in English, Of the Institute publications, 
the monthly Bulletin has the widest circulation. It is now in most libraries, 
and its articles are cited extensively by such scholarly journals as the 
American Political Science Review, the American Economics Review, etc., 
and by such popular journals as Life and the New York Times. 

The burgeoning of these Institute publications and the increased standing 
of the Institute has been due in part to the generous support the Institute 
has had from its American benefactors: In 1953, the American friends and 
supporters of the Munich Institute decided to establish a closer relationship 
between the emigre scholars in the Institute and the American scholarly 
world. An American professor of Russian affairs received a leave of ab- 
sence for 18 months from his university post and served for that time as 
adviser to the Institute. He brought into the Institute, American editors, 
librarians, bibliographers, tr anslators, and editorial assi stants. This staff 
worked in cooperation with the emigre scholars m an academic partnership. 
Most of the emigre scholars did not read Western European languages, 
except for a few who know some German. None of them knew English, 
and therefore none of them had any knowledge in these early years of the 
Institute about what was going on in the United States in the field of 
Russian studies. The American staff of the Institute conducted individual 
seminars with the emigre researchers to bring them up to date in scholar- 
ship. All of the American members of the Institute staff were trained in 
spoken and written Russian, and many also had academic training in 
Russian area studies in the United States. 

The liaison work of the Institute with the American scholarly world was 
facilitated in 1954 with the appointment of a full-time person in New York 
City to represent the Institute in its relations with American scholars and 
American scholarly societies. This person, along with the present Institute 
adviser, attends many of the annual meetings of the American learned 
societies in the humanities and social sciences. 

One of the continuing problems of the Munich Institute has been the 
integration of the non-Great Russian Soviet nationalities in the work of 
the Institute. This has been alleviated since 1954 when the charter of the 
Institute was reorganized to include the non-Great Russian nationalities — 
the Ukrainians, the Byelo-Russians, the Turkic and Caucasian peoples who 
are Soviet refugees — besides the Great Russians, who make up the bulk of 
the emigration. The Institute membership now totals over three hundred 
refugee scholars in Europe and America. 

Perhaps the profile of Chinese emigration in Taiwan does not reflect the 
same degree of ethnic and national diversification from the homeland as 
does the Soviet emigration, but the lesson to be learned from the Munich 
experience might be revealing. Heterogeneous cultural groups can work 
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together in cooperative scholarship if the organizational and i search facili - 
ties are adequate for the individual scholars. 

. The organization of the Munich Institute consists of a General Assembly 
ot all emigre scholars. This body meets annually and is open to all scholars 
from the emigration. Not all of them attend the annual meetings, but a 
large number of those in Europe do attend. It has been the practice to hold 
the annual meeting of the General Assembly in the same week as the annual 
academic conference of the Institute, which discusses some general research 
theme, drawing in the humanities and the social sciences. At the meeting of 
the General Assembly, the Learned Council of the Institute is elected as 
well as the Institute Director and Secretary. The composition of the 
Learned Council reflects the diversity of its members. The directors of the 
Institute also represent a variety of disciplines. The first director was an 
architect, the second an historian, the third an economist, and the present 
director a medical scientist. 

To bring an academic group of men and women together and have them 
'vork together productively requires a smooth functioning organization 
which is both democratic in its structure and administratively efficient in 
i«s operation, plus leadership backed by adequate financial support. Each of 
these ingredients, important as it is by itself, can only serve its purpose if 
the remaining ones are also present. When this academic group consists of 
a partnership with representatives from different cultures, as the Soviet 
emigres and the Americans, then the problem is compounded. The Munich 
Institute, over the past ten years, seems to have develope d into a relatively 
successful partnership. American participation in the Institute operates on 
the advising of policies and programs, the rendering of financial assistance, 
identification in honorary Institute memberships, and in taking an active 
part in the substantive work of the Institute conferences. For a number of 
years, several^ young American scholars in Russian studies have met with 
Soviet emigre scholars in short conferences on special aspects of Soviet 
studies. Recent conferences have covered such topics as Soviet literature, 
education, foreign policy, economic planning, etc. Not all of these confer- 
ences have been held in Munich. Beginning m 1953, some of the confer- 
ences have been held in New York City and have brought together emigre 
scholars in the United States with American scholars interested in Soviet 
studies. Conference prqceedings are published in both Russian and English. 

Another activity of the Munich Institute which might be of interest to 
those concerned with the problem of Sino-American intellectual cooperation 
is the maintenance of ; research center for bringing together visiting Ameri- 
can scholars and Soviet emigre scholars. Over the past ten years the 
Munich Institute has built up an impressive library and research center. 
Located in a building constructed for the Institute in the central part of 
Munich, the library of the Institute now contains some 35,000 volumes of 
books and 10,000 volumes of periodicals on Russia and the Soviet Union. 
The library is, in the opinion of many European and American specialists 
on the USSR, the best library in Germany on the Soviet Union and one 
of the very best in Europe. The library uses the Library of Congress classi- 
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fication system, installed by technicians loaned by that institution. The 
Munich Institute is rich not only in its library holdings on the Soviet Union, 
but also in its extensive set of research files on the USSR. Extensive bio- 
graphical and economic files are maintained in the research division of the 
Institute. Biographical directories and statistical yearbooks put much of 
this data together for the English-reading world. 

In the preparation of books published by the Institute, the partnership 
between American and emigre scholarship has been very active. The pres- 
ent adviser to the institute worked for some time with one of the emigre 
' scholars of the Institute on a study of Stalin and the history of the Com- 
munist Party. Frederick A. Praeger has recently published this book. A 
young American professor of Russian history, who has done considerable 
research on the Komsomol, collaborated with a group of ex-Soviet Kom- 
somol members in their personal histories while spending a summer at the 
Institute. This study has recently been published. 

While the problems of the Chinese intellectuals on Taiwan are in the 
main very different from those of many of the Soviet emigre scholars in 
Europe and the United States, there are, nevertheless, some similarities 
which- might make the experiences and accomplishments of the Munich 
Institute worthy of consideration. Since the Chinese intellectuals on Taiwan 
are refugees from or nonreturnees to Communist China, a research center 
staffed by them will have to do everything possible to resist the pressures 
to make it in any way a political or propaganda organization. The experi- 
ence of the Munich Institute has demonstrated that the more it concentrated 
on scholarship the more prestige and respect it commanded from its public. 
Although the Taiwan center would operate in a non-Communist atmos- 
phere, as the Munich Institute operates in a free country, its researchers 
undoubtedly are always aware of the Communist world, from which they 
have fled or choose not to return. The Munich Institute experience proved 
that the leadership for objectivity, especially in the social sciences, must 
come from the American partners in the enterprise. If the researchers 
approach their subjects with the philosophy of pushing back the frontiers 
of ignoiance and developing the scientific truth, they cannot be charged with 
propaganda. They will discover, however, that there is much about Com- 
munist China which is not all black and therefore will be obliged to reveal 
much which is neither white nor black. 

The establishment of a research center for the social sciences and the 
humanities on Taiwan on a joint Chinese-American basis involves the re- 
tooling of many of the older Chinese scholars to do modern research. The 
Munich Institute experience showed that it was necessary to teach the older 
Soviet emigre scholars what research techniques, methodology, and bibli- 
ography existed in the West about subjects on which they were working. 
While this problem is not shared by the Taiwan scholars in a similar degree, 
there must be some evidence of it in kind because they have been out of 
communication with their scholarly antecedents for ten years. This again 
is an instance of what the American scholars can do for the Taiwan scholars. 

The Chinese scholars on Taiwan will ultimately become superannuated, 
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and the reservoir of scholarship will wither away unless something -is done 
to replenish the scholarly resources. This is a problem faced by the Munich 
Institute. One remedy has been to award fellowships to younger scholars 
of promise, to work under the older scholars. Another solution has been 
to allow the potential younger scholars to study abroad for two or three 
years and then return to the Institute. This latter solution often backfires 
and the potential scholar for the Institute or center decides to locate per- 
manently abroad. This can be prevented by making the incentives for work 
and the prestige through identification with the Institute or center so high 
as to draw most of the younger emigre scholars back. In several remarkable 
cases, the Munich Institute has been successful in doing this* 



SOME PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES IN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY RESOURCES 

by Edwin G. Beal, Jr., and T. L. Yuan 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 



_ *1 hough the activities of a large modern library are numerous and 
diverse, virtually all of them can be summarized under two basic functions : 
To acquire the record — for the most part the printed record — of past civili- 
ztion, and to make such a .record accessible for studying the past, under- 
standing the present, and planning for the future. Though few would chal- 
lenge such generalities, the application of these principles is more obvious 
in some respects than it is in others ; and in the various fields of endeavor, 
accomplishment has inevitably been uneven. 1 The several projects which 
we have outlined below represent some areas where important work needs 
to be done. 

1. Indexes to periodical literature 

There is a genuine need for a better control of periodical articles relating 

China, through the production of a work comparable to the Index Isla- 
mic us, 1906-1955, a catalog of articles on Islamic subjects in periodicals 
and other collective publications, compiled by J. D. Pearson, Librarian of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London (Cam- 
bridge, W. Keffer, 1958). That index is the product of a careful examina- 
tion of 510 periodicals, 120 Festschriften, and 70 volumes of congress 
proceedings; it comprises 26,076 entries for the 50 years it covers. Probably 
the cum dative index to periodical articles on China should take up where 
the Supplement to Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica ends (circa 1922; this 
. volume, which was published in 1924, contains only a very few entries for 
1923). Such a periodical index would be a companion to Dr. T. L. Yuan’s 
China in Western Literature (New Haven, .Far Eastern Publications, Yale 
University, 1958), which is a guide to monographs on China published in 
the languages of Western Europe from 1921 to 1957. In working on a 
cumulative periodical index, full use should be made of the extensive 
work done by Earl Pritchard, Gussie Gaskill, and Howard Linton in the 
Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliography, and subsequently in the bibliographi- 
cal sections of th e Par Eastern Quarterly and the Journal of Asian Studies. 
Use should likewise be made of the listings in the English edition of the 
Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography (Peiping, National Library of 
Peiping, 1934-47), and of the Western-language sections of the Annual 
Bibliography of Oriental Studies (Toydshi kenkyu bunken ruimoku), pub- 

‘It might be helpful to outline the present state of Far Eastern collections in the 
United States. This, however, would require a good deal of space, and it has to a 
considerable extent already been done by two of our colleagues. See G. Raymond Nunn 
and T. H. Tsien, “Far Eastern Resources in American Libraries," ir. The Library 
Quarterly, vol. 29 no. 1 (January, 1959). pp. 27-42. 
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lished in Kyoto since 1935, at first by the Toho Bunka Gakuin, and later by 
the Research Institute of Humanistic Science, Kyoto University. All of 
these together, however, offer only a partial solution to the problem, for 
several reasons: (1) They give no coverage between 1920 and 1934. 

The degree of coverage has varied widely through the years, depending 
in part upon whose cooperation in covering material the hard-working 
editors were able to depend (this was especially true during the war years). 
(3) The categories under which the classification is made are very broad 
and have changed over the years. (4) The absence of any cumulation makes 
it necessary for anyone searching for articles on a subject to search through 
27 years of issues — issues which much of the time appeared in four separate 
sections per year. The entries should be made, and the classifications as- 
signed, however, dir^ly from an examination of the articles themselves; 
it is not enough simp*, to copy the entries which have appeared in other 
indexes and lists, regardless of how useful and suggestive these may be to 
the compiler. 

We suggest, therefore, that one tool which is very much needed for Far 
Eastern studies is a well-defined and adequately supported cumulative 
index of periodical articles pertaining to China which have appeared in 
Western languages during the years 1921 through 1960. If properly exe- 
cuted, sucn an index would be exceedingly useful to everyone seriously 
interested in China. It would Wing under control a vast amount of work 
done in the past forty years, and make it much more accessible to Chinese 
schoiars and to Western students alike. It would be useful to the under- 
graduate writing his first term-paper on China; to th.e graduate student 
who, in choosing a dissertation subject, needs to know clearly what work 
has already been done; to the faculty member in preparing lectures for his 
courses ; and to the research worker. It would be useful in public as well as 
research libraries. * 

It is reported that a good deal of work toward such a cumulative index 
was clone by the late Dr. C. W. Taam, who served as Curator of the Oriental 
Library, University of Hawaii, until his death in 1956. We have no details 
concerning the degree to which this work had progressed, or concerning the 
present status of the manuscript and its availability for further develop- 
ment ; but an effort should be made to answer these questions before further 
work is done along this line. 

There seems to be a similar need for a fuller control of periodical articles 
in Chinese. The Chung -wen tsa-chih so-yin (Canton, Lingnan University, 
1935) refers to no articles published after 1929. The Ch'i-kan so-yin 
(Shanghai, The China Library Service) covers only from November, 1933, 
to July, 1937. Though there are specialized indexes, for limited periods, to 
articles on literature, geography, education, Chinese studies (Kuo-hsiich), 
and agriculture, there seems to have been no further attempt at compre- 
hensive indexing until March, 1955, when a current index to mainland 
newspapers and periodicals began to appear in Shanghai under the title 
Ch'uan-lmo chu-yao pao-k’an tzu-liao so-yin. There seems to be no index 
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to periodical articles published on the mainland between 1937 and 1949 nor 
to those published in Free China since 1949. The scope of such indexes’ and 
the methods to be used in their compilation, are matters to be decided by 
Chinese scholars. American students of China, however, will be grateful 
for anything they do along this line. 

2. Reproduction of source materials in Taiwan 

In the libraries of Free China there is a large quantity of rare, and in 
some cases unique; material which should be made available to students of 
China— both in Taiwan and abroad— by photographic reproduction. 

unng the Second World War, when Dr. Hu Shih was Ambassador to 
the United States, the Chinese Government deposited in the Library of 
Congress 102 cases which contained almos. three thousand titles of rare 
books from the National Library of Peiping. In return for giving these 
works- protection during the. war, the Library was given permission to 
microfilm them. A^ total of 2,720 works were filmed, which resulted in 
1,063 reels of film.- Complete sets of these films have been purchased by 
various institutions throughout the world; sets are to be found in Honolulu 
in Cambridge, in Pome, in Leiden, and in other centers. In fulfilling an 
agreement made during the war years, the Library also recently presented . 

. 1 .. . • ,i * . , Government ; we understand this set has been 

deposited :n the Academia Sinica near Taipei. 

The success of this undertaking has led to the proposal that some of the 
rare material now in Taiwan should be microfilmed and thus made available 
in permanent form throughout the world. In 1952, Dr. Hu and Dr. Arthur 
W. Hummel, who was then Chief of the Orientalia Division in the Library 
of Congress, worked together on such a plan. A committee of scholars 
representing such institutions as the National Taiwan University, the 
Palace Museum, the National Central Library, and the Academia Sinica 
was organized in Taipei. A budget was drawn up in the Library, and a 
request was made early in 1953 for foundation assistance. No funds were 
ever maae available for the project; but the idea has great merit, and it is 
vim ”°P e “ sonie way will be found to achieve its purpose 
When Mr. Wang Yun-wu visited the United States in 1957 he discussed 
with several of us the possibility of reproducing these rare books and some 
manuscripts {e.g., the Li-tai pao~an, of which the sole extant copy survives 
m ‘he Library of the National Taiwan University) by the process of photo- 
offset, with the purpose of producing another series comparable to the 
Ssu-pu tsrung-k’an, which was published under his general directorship by 
the Commercial Press, Shanghai, during the years 1929-36. We hold the 
opmion that in dealing with rare books and manuscripts for which wide 
distribution is desired photo-offse£ reproduction is to be preferred to micro- 
filming. 3 One advantage is that reproduced volumes are always easier to 

2 Draft bibliographical notices by Wang Chung-min fill another three reels. Repro- 
t Zil 11 P ack,n K fist, a roughly classified shelf-list, and a set of cards arranged by 
the number of strokes fill several more. Since several of the 1,063 reels are divided 
into two parts, the grand total is 1,074 reels. 

3 Certain types of material, for one reason or another, are probably better suited to 
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